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ST. VALENTINE AND HIS DAY. 

T. VALENTINE shonld not be held respons ible for the 
S ciation of his name with the 14th day of February. He did not 
do it. The associating was done by his friends. in whose hands 
he was at the time, That particular section of February does not 
belong to Mr. Valentine, his heirs and assigns, any more than the 
dog-days are the private property of the canines. His name was 
attached to it without his knowledge or consent, and when he had | 
no opportunity to object, for he was dead at the time, and had 
been rendered totally irresponsible by martyrdom. He has re- 
mained dead ever since. 

Wheatley, who seems to be well informed as to the habits and 
disposition of the deceased saint, says that Mr. Valentine was “a 
man of most admirable parts, and so famous for his love. and 
charity that the custom of choosing valentines on his festival took 
its rise from thence.” 

However correct Mr, Wheatley may be when speaking of Val- 
entine, there is a possibility that he is in error about the custom 
of choosing valentines taking its rise from that saint’s famous 
love and charity. It is more probable that the observance is the 
survival of the fittest part of an old Roman festival not particu- 
larly noted for fitness, and which the fathers of the Church tried 
unsuccessfully to extirpate. They then did the next best thing, 
changed its pagan character and labelled it with a saint’s name. 
As Valentine happened to have no day set apart for him, he was 
selected for the purpose. 
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NG HAIR-DRESSING.—[For DESCRIPTIONS SEE 


The Romans celebrated the festival of the Lupercalia in the 
month of February. One feature of this festival consisted of 
writing the names of young women on parchment and placing 
them in a box, 
This much of the heathen ceremonies the Church permitted the 
pagan converts to retain. 
of drawing names was not confined to the young men, 
young women were allowed to do the same. The names drawn 
became the valentines of the drawer for the time being. 

According to Misson, a tourist who travelled extensively in the 
early part of the last century, this was the method of celebrating 
St. Valentine’s Day in England and Scotland. Both girls and 
boys selected a valentine, “and,” adds Misson, “the man sticks 
faster to the valentine that has fallen to him than the valentine to 
whom he is fallen, . Fortune having thus divided the company into 


for 


so many couples, the valentines give balls and treats to their | 


mistresses, wear their billets several days upon their bosoms or 
sleeves, and this little sport often ends in love.” 

There are some derivation experts who are not content with 
a simple and clear reason for anything, and who insist upon man- 
ufacturing verbal resemblances satisfactory chiefly to themselves. 
These critical, gentlemen say that St. Valentine was selected for 
the sweethearts’ saint because of his name,:which they imagine 
resembles galantin, meaning a lover, a dangler, a gallant. This 
suggestion is*given for what it is worth. 

How St. Valentine’s Day was observed in England in the reign 
of Charles II. is shown by entries in Samuel’ Pepys’s gossipy diary. 


to be drawn by the young men as chance directed. | 


In its Christianized form the privilege | 
the | 


| the presents received by Mrs Pepvs, 





SUPPLEMENT. | 


On February 14, 1667, he 
wife’s bedside (I b self) little W 
be her valentine, and brought her name written 
in gold letters, done by himself, very 
well pleased with it. But I 
and it will cost me £5, but that 
not been valentines.” 

The economical Pepys could not rejoice lon 
£5 in the family, for two days later he 
“Mrs. Pierce’s little daughter is mv valentine 
me.” He consoles himself with the 
not come so high in the valentine line 
gives to the little Pierce damsel will have t 
of something more that I must have given to other 

The year following, our friend Pepys did not ras his wife for 
his valentine, for “little Will Mercer’s” mother secured him. He 
writes in 1668: “Up, being called up.by Mercer, who came to be 
my valentine, and I did give her gold for her valen- 
tine’s gift.” 

The expenditure of 


wrote: “This morning came up to my 


| Mercer to 


upon bl 


ng up dressing m 
e papa 
prettv; and we were both 
*s valent 


am also this year mv wif 


I must have 
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¢ over keeping the 
iscovery that 
having dr 
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records his d 
she awn 
reflection that girls do 
ind that what he 
e effect of “ 
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is women, 


easing me 


a guinea in 


this guinea-was more than compensat 
for her husband 
with great pleasure show me 


i by 
notes that 
her stock 
as my valen- 
With this 
hundred 
ind Lam 
something to content. 


“this evening my wife did 
of jewels, increased by the gift she hath made lately, 
tine’s gift this year, a Turkey stone set with diamonds. 
and what she had she reckons that she hath 
and fifty pounds’ worth of jewels of one kind or other, 
glad of it, for it is fit the wretch should have 


above one 
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herself with.” The word “ wretch” shows how fond Pepys was of 
his wife. 

Valentine gifts in those days were sometimes very costly. The 
Duke of York, being once the handsome Miss Stuart’s valentine, 
gave her a jewel worth £800. Lord Mandeville, on another anni- 
versary of St. Valentine’s Day, gave her a ring valued at £300. 
Besides gems and rings, gloves and garters were deemed appro- 
priate presents. 

Next to young people who express their ardent feelings for each 
other on St. Valentine’s Day by investing in works of art of the 
most wonderful design and color, the poets have found the most 
use for the 14th of February. The rhymester who has not used 
St. Valentine as a pedestal on which to stand his poetic feet is not 
numerous, 

Gay records a belief that the first unmarried person of the other 
sex one met on the morning of St. Valentine’s Day was a destined 
partner for life 


“Last Valentine’s, the day when birds of kind 
Their paramours with mutual chirpings find, 
I early rose, just at the break of day, 
Before the sun had chased the stars away; 
Afield I went, amid the morning dew, 
To milk my kine (for so should housewives do) ; 
Thee first I spied—and the first swain we see, 
In spite of Fortune, sball our true-love be.” 


Drayton refers to the notion that the birds make their connubial 
selections on that day. 


*“ Muse, bid the morn awake! 
Sad Winter now declines; 
Each bird doth choose a mate: 
This day's St. Valentine's 
For that good bishop's sake 
Get up and let us see 
What beauty it shall be 
That fortune us assigns.” 


John Donne, in his epithalamium on the marriage of Princess 
Elizabeth to Frederick, Count Palatine of the Rhine, on February 
14, 1614, refers to the same belief. 


* Hail, Bishop Valentine, whose day this is! 
All the air is thy diocese, 
And all the chirping choristers 
And other birds are thy parishioners. 
Thou marryest every year 
The lyric lark and the grave whispering dove, 
The sparrow that neglects his life for love, 
The household bird with his red stomacher ; 
Thou makest the blackbird speed as soon 
As doth the goldfinch or the halcyon.” 


Shakespeare mentions the same fancy in his Midswnmer Night's 
Dream, 
*‘Good-morrow, friends. St. Valentine is passed: 
Begin these wood birds but to couple now?” 


The greatest cf dramatists has other references to St. Valentine’s 
Day. Orlando wrote valentines to Rosalind, “ odes hung upon haw- 
thorns, and elegies upon brambles,” and in Hamlet is the very pa- 
thetic St. Valentine song of Ophelia. 

Herrick, writing a wedding poem, notes that in the future the 
bride would have to refrain from the usual employment of maid- 
ens on St. Valentine’s Day. 


“She must no more a-Maying, 
Or by rose-buds divine 
Who'll be her valentine.” 


Sixty or seventy years later than the date of this, however, as 
we see by Mr. Pepys’s testimony, the activity of married women 
in the valentine line was as great as before the wedding-ring en- 
circled their fingers. 

The valentine of the greatest literary excellence is, in all proba- 
bility, that written by Lord Macaulay to Mary Stanhope. 


** Hail, day of music, day of love! 
On earth below, in air above. 
In air the turtle fondly mourns, 
The linnet pipes in joyous tones; 
On earth the postman toils along, 
Bent double by huge bales of song, 
Where, rich with many a gorgeous dye, 
Blazes all Cupid's heraldry— 
Myrtles and roses, doves and sparrows, 
Love-knots and altars, lamps and arrows. 
What nymph without wild hopes and fears 
The double rap this morning hears? 
Unnumbered lasses, young and fair, 
From Bethnal Green to Belgrave Square, 
With cheeks high flushed and hearts loud beating, 
Await the tender annual greeting. 
The ioveliest Jass of all is mine— 
Good-morrow to my valentine. 
. . * * 


I see kind faces round thee pressing, 
I hear kind voices whispering blessing; 
And with those voices mingles mine— 


All good attend my valentine!” 


The great mass of valentine poetry is not worthy of preserva- 
tion, but this of Macaulay’s is a notable exception. 
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NO ODDS OF SUMMER. 
IVHERE is a charm about midwinter life of which 
those who live in cities, or who in the country 
confine themselves shiveringly to firesides, have no 
idea at all, Tosay nothing of the pleasure that goes 
vibrating and tingling throughout the healthy frame 




















with a brisk walk in the bracing air and over the crisp 
snow, of the delight of battling, and as it were bring- 
ing into subjection, nature in her ruder and stronger 
guise, or of the sweetness of the more intense and in- 
timate home life of the winter hearth, the work and 
the study that go on with greater zeal and opportu- 
nity in the wintry seclusion, there is a pleasure in the 
varied out-door life that comes close upon rivalry 
with summer pleasures, although full of a stiller and 
more thoughtful kind of enjoyment, and one that 
depends in a more or less degree upon ourselves and 
on our power of appreciation. 

Those of the city often pity the country friend for 
a supposed imprisonment in the house, feeling it 
impossible to walk without smooth sidewalks, and 
impressed with the idea that a walk in the snow im- 
plies wet clothes and ankles, and general discomfort, 
and nothing but cheerless sights. Take, for example, 
the prevalent idea of the winter wood. We usually 
think of the woods as given, with all their dew and 
shadow, only for summer strolling and pleasuring, 
for the plucking of blossoms in the open glades, the 
lounging on grassy sward, the delight of the eye in 
sunbeams opening lanes down green depths, or lying 
in golden plashes upon the moss of great stems, for 
the music of bird songs, the glittering of dew in noon- 
day recesses, the bubbling of brooks, the flirting of 
splendid-winged moths, the drum of the partridge, 
the rustle and murmur of leaves, the sigh and roar 
of great pine boughs. But let us go into the woods 
in January, in February, in the early days of March. 
We shall walk on a crust of snow probably, whose 
whiteness offers us broad, restful shadows of an in- 
tense blue, and we shall not even moisten the soles 
of our shoes; or else we shall follow the paths of the 
loggers, of the ice-cutters, of the woodmen who gather 
sticks or who haul out the corded wood on their 
sledges, or of those who bring up the stacked hay from 
the marshes. Let the wind blow ever so freshly in 
the open road or field, and be all we can hold our 
own against as we come down the hill, when we are 
once within the charmed covert of the wood we shall 
feel enclosed with a sense of soft and comfortable 
warmth as if we were by the hearth-side of our great 
mother who knows not cold or rest; overhead there 
will be a tangle of bare boughs in intricate embroid- 
ery on a strong azure of sunlit sky, or a screen of 
huge dark fir branches waving in solemn rhythm as 
if part of some enchanted forest of fancy rather than 
an every-day wood within a mile of home; and here 
and there a young oak will still murmur to himself 
in his last year’s finery, although now all wrinkled 
and crumpled and brown and sere. Through the top 
of the snow will everywhere appear traces of the 
lovely summer as it were etherealized, the blossoms 
now having a new beauty as seed-vessels, the waving 
stems as spires and lances of fairy-land, it might be, 
and all against the snow in the loveliest and rarest 
shapes; pods of milk-weed half blown away, red hips 
of the wild rose, clusters of low arum berries, plumes 
of old golden-rod, eupatorium, and all sorts of strange 
feathery nameless things besides—all beautiful wheth- 
er we look at them as ghosts of summer or as signs 
of the life in the old earth yet. Perhaps we think 
we are alone in the wood, for the birds, we have been 
told, are all gone to warmer climes, having heard a 
great deal about the ‘‘swallow, swallow, flying south,” 
and the first robin of the spring. 

But listen: this is not the brook singing and twit- 

tering on underground, nor the sighing of leaves, nor 
the creaking of carts and sleds, nor the voices of 
children; it is the twitter and rustle and chirp and 
ery and call of multitudes of birds: we shall see the 
robins, who may have decided to winter at home, fat 
and saucy, winging their way along from bush to 
bush, seeking berries and seeds and worms, that they 
“an have who know how to find; you will hear the 
chickadees uttering their plaintive notes, and see the 
darting snow-birds, mere pretty pinches of black and 
white feathers, not necessarily prophesying snow 
when you meet them in the wood; you will see the 
finches, clad now in soft thick wintry brown, bright- 
ened with hints of gold and snow; you will see great 
woodpeckers of black and white plumage hammering 
away at the bark of the trees for the borer and the 
hibernating larvee; you will see blue-jays flashing 
along full of color in the sombre place, the echoes of 
the wood softening their harsh screams to a goodly 
resonance; herein an open space flocks of crows come 
sawing and flapping, black as the strong shadows of 
birds might be, bringing with them all suggestion of 
an evil incanting magic, and yet always receiving a 
large share of homely unconscious affection as the 
bird that neither heat nor cold, storm nor shine nor 
any stress of weather drives far away from us; and 
high overhead you will mayhap see a mighty eagle 
‘* wheel slow as in sleep.”” Sometimes these lesser fea- 
thered lodgers in the wood go flitting about in hun- 
ger, sometimes they are bunched together in clumps 
of the berried bushes of swampy places; but there 
they always are, ready to give us cheer and comfort 
as we see them waiting for warmer weather as if they, 
at any rate, were in the secret that summer is bound 
to come again. 

Nor do the birds make all the movement and 








sound. What was that sprang up the oak-tree like a 
streak of light but a little red chipmunk? who are 
these chattering together over a nut but two gray 
squirrels ? what is this with his tail up like a sail, slip- 
ping before the wind on this reach of ice, but another ? 
Yonder a rabbit flies—in summer no swifter. And 
look! there are the burning yellow eyes of a fox, whose 
pretty back you would like to smooth if you could 
but lay your hand on it. Suddenly it occurs to you 
that the dark wood is full of life and cheer and com- 
pany; aud when on your way out of it you come 
across a sweet faint strain of plashing gurgling music, 
and find a brook whose spring’s impulsive force bub- 
bles up, despite all the frosts of zero, scattering dia- 
monds one moment on the dark moss and black 
rocks, and then rustling away under its films and 
crusts of ice, you ask no odds of summer. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE BUSINESS OF AUTHORSHIP. 

NY newspaper article professing to give gossip about 

authors, and especially women who are authors, is 
sure to be widely copied. Nothing else accounts for the 
reckless way in which such articles are apt to be written. 
One inevitably pictures to himself a worn-out editor need- 
ing yet one more column for his Sunday issue, and calling 
impetuously through the speaking-tube, “Send down a full 
column about the pay of women authors.” “ But we have 
no facts at hand.” “No matter; send down the column.” 
Several such articles lie before me, each handling names, 
domestic relations, and even personal habits with that dash- 
ing freedom which is said to be agreeable to actors, but is 
certainly often distasteful to authors. How little is the 
worth of it all may be seen, for instance, in the various recent 
symposia about the current price for short stories, in which 
the average price varies from $75 to $250, according to the 
witnesses; and this very much as the spelling of Sam Wel- 
ler’s name varied, “ according to the taste and fancy of the 
speller.” Thus different and thus vague are the guesses 
at the income of authors, wherever those authors, with the 
fear of the tax-gatherers before their eyes, have had the 
discretion to hold their tongues upon that subject. 

One writer sets out with the proposition that the women 
who succeed are usually women who have some other sup- 
port than authorship. By a little discreet rearrangement 
of the list, by giving husbands to some women who have 
been many years widows, and by assigning successful hus- 
bands where there has actually been something approach- 
ing bankruptey, by bringing into conspicuous light the 
well-to-do households and remanding to obscurity the single 
sisters like Miss Alcott, a fairly good case can be made out. 
Nor would it be hard to make out an equally good case on 
the other side. Ease and leisure tempt some to write, pov- 
erty urges others, and literary talent may be found in either 
class. As a matter of fact it makes very little difference, 
except that perhaps poverty is the more potent and per- 
manent stimulus, as offering fewer alternative enjoyments. 
A rich woman may love to write, but she may also like to 
do something else. If books fail and she is tired of them, 
she may make a collection of fans. But the poor woman, 
who has commonly other poor women or poorer men to 
support, can have no alternative; she must write to keep 
the wolf from the door. Nay, the well-to-do woman, if she 
once takes up the modern notion that a married woman 
should have an independent income, may herself be as dis- 
tinctly held down to literature as if she were alone in the 
world. “I certainly should not publish my verses,” said 
one of this class to me, “ but that it is not pleasant to give 
my husband a Christmas present and then have the bill 
sent to him.” 

Mrs. Frances Anne Kemble was said to give her first 
Shakespearian readings under pressure of temporary pov- 
erty, and to claim that she read for her “bread.” After- 
ward, when needing it less, she was reported to claim that 
she did it for her “ butter.” On the whole, there are prob- 
ably as many women who work for their butter as for their 
bread, but it never seems to make much difference with 
their work. ‘The essential things are talent and energy ; 
and these being given, it must still remain for a time an 
open question whether the talent is only of the sensational 
or of the permanent kind. In the latter case it usually 
ends in being called genius instead of talent, and perhaps 
in securing posthumous fame in place of either bread or 
butter. It is a curious fact that almost all the women 
authors actually named in the essays before me are those 
whose work is obviously perishable, and that the Ameri- 
‘an women whose writings are most likely to be read fifty 
years hence—as Helen Jackson and Emma Lazarus—are 
not so much as mentioned in them, although the former at 
least made an independent income by her pen. There is 
the same difference among men. It is often necessary to 
choose—unless nature made the decision before you were 
born—whether to take your reward in money or in fame, 
At a time when Hawthorne was earning with difficulty 
a few hundred dollars a year, and getting perhaps $20 
each for tales now immortal, the poet Longfellow received 
a call from “Professor”? Ingraham, who told him that 
he had brought novel-writing to such perfection that he 
could with little effort turn out twenty novels a year and 
earn $3000, which would be equivalent to $5000 to-day. 
Yet there is no evidence that Hawthorne ever envied his 
rival. Ingraham’s high-water mark was The Prince of the 
House of David, a sort of anticipation of the still more pop- 
ular Ben-Hur of the present time; but he now appears in 
the cyclopdias simply as “an author of sensational ro- 

* while Hawthorne’s fame is as fixed and perma- 





mances,” 
nent in its way as that of Shakespeare. Sometimes, though 
rarely, the two forms of success are combined; but it is of 
great importance to an author’s peace of mind that he or 
she should decide in advance which kiud of success is most 
desirable. 

The question is not merely whether this or that an- 
thor has made $10,000 or $20,000 a year by writing, but 
whether you would be willing for that sum to have 
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done that author’s precise work and no more. I have 
often seen books by which the writer claimed to have 
made $1000, and yet they were books which I should have 
been sorry to shoulder at that price ;-while I should be 
proud to have written Thoreau’s Week on the Concord and 
Merrimack Rivers, of which the author carried seven hun- 
dred unsold copies—out of nine hundred printed—up to 
his attic on his back. It is observable that most women 
who write about other women in the newspapers seem to 
think chiefly of the $1000. The fact that Mrs. Stowe wrote 
for the cause of the negroes, and Mrs. Jackson (latterly) for 
that of the Indians, and Miss Lazarus for that of the Jews 
—and that to them success was measured by the interest 
thus inspired—does not seem to enter into their account. 
Then the delight of expression, which is so large a part of 
the intellectual stimulus of the true writer, is a thing for 
which money affords no measure. Then there is the high 
ambition to do honor to one’s native land, and the minor 
yearning to take rank with the original writers of the world. 
Longfellow wrote in his diary (February 24, 1853) of Mrs. 
Stowe, “At one step she has reached the top of the stair- 
sase up which the rest of us climb on our knees year after 
year.” Such an admission from perhaps the most popular 
American author of his day would count to many women 
for more than money. Then it is vain to say, as some of 
these newspaper criticisms point out, that the largest 
inéomes gained by literature do not equal those obtained, 
even by certain women, in trade or invention. Of course 
they do not; but these commercial successes are balanced 
by two things: first, that they do not lead to the flattering 
personal admiration and affection won through literature ; 
and then that the reverse side of the commercial medal 
is failure, and that one who to-day has an immense in- 
come may next week go into bankruptey, and be weighed 
down for the rest of life by debts which the happy author 
escapes. T. W. H. 





CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XVIL—EXERCISE. 

T an early age the baby begins to feel the need of exercise. 
A For a long time he gets all that is really necessary for him 
in the mere business of being washed, dressed, and fed. As he 
grows older, and gains control over his legs and arms, he is able 
by kicking and throwing his arms about to stir his blood into 
livelier circulation, and to strengthen his muscles and limbs. His 
efforts in this line may be furthered by turning back his long 
skirts occasionally, and allowing him to stretch and move his feet 
and legs with greater freedom than he enjoys when he is swathed 
in his usual draperies. 

By the time the baby is six months old, if he is of average health 
and strength, and has had no severe illness to deplete his vigor, 
he begins “to feel his feet,’ as the saying is, and to endeavor to 
stand. The old-fashioned idea that a child would become bow 
legged if permitted to rest his weight on his feet at an early age 
is scouted by many physicians of this day, who argue that when 
the child feels strong enough to attempt to stand, his legs will be 
strong enough to hold him. Still, one cannot help feeling uneasi 
ness at seeing a very young child on his feet, and while it may be 
true, as a doctor states, that not one time in ten thousand is there 
any danger of a child’s legs becoming bowed from this cause, vet 
no mother is willing to assume the risk of her baby’s being the ten- 
thousandth exception which proves the rule for the nine thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine more fortunate infants, To avoid 
even the chance of this danger it is safe not to permit the little 
one to stand for more than a few seconds at a time, unless he is 
partially supported, so that his whole weight may not come on his 
unpractised limbs. The precaution is doubly necessary if the child 
manifests any tendency to rickets, This, according to modern 
medicine, is the cause for most cases of curved and ill-formed limbs. 

A baby gets a great deal of exercise in the romps with which 
he is favored by his elders, and if he is sturdy and robust, he seems 
to relish even rough handling. To be tossed and tumbled and 
rolled about will make him shriek with enjoyment, and beg for 
more fun of the same kind. Such exercise is beneficial when there 
is not enough of it to over-excite and over-fatigue the child. His 
appreciation of the amusement should not lead one to forgetfulness 
of the real delicacy of his frame or of the danger that may lie ina 
sudden jerk or twist. The throwing a baby into the air and catch- 
ing him again is always a risky practice, certain though the tosser 
may be of his quickness of eye and sureness of hand. A sudden 
and unexpected movement of the child in his mid-air flight may 
result in a cruel fall. 

A gay young father snatched up his baby boy one morning and 
tossed him to the ceiling. Twice the little fellow went flying 
through the air and came down safely into the waiting arms. The 
third time the excited child gave a spring of delight as his father’s 
hands released him, plunged forward, and pitching over the father’s 
shoulder, fell head downward to the floor. When the poor baby 
came out of the stupor in which he lay for hours it was found 
that, although no bones had been broken, the brain had sustained 
an injury that would in all probability render the child an imbecile. 

Another baby snatched from the floor and tossed into the air 
received a fatal wound in the top of the head from the pointed or- 
nament of a chandelier. Still another child slipped between her 
father’s hands as he caught at her in her downward flight, and al- 
though his frenzied grasp on the baby’s arm saved her from falling 
to the ground, it wrenched the muscles and sinews so cruelly that 
the girl’s arm was shrunken and practically useless to her all her 
life. These are extreme cases, but the fact of their occurring at 
all should be enough to warn one from the habit of relinquishing 
one’s hold on a child when tossing it. 

Most babies go through a preliminary stage of creeping before 
they learn to walk. Their methods of doing this are varied. The 
orthodox creeping is done on the hands and knees, but many 
babies get about by rolling over and over, others work themselves 
along on their stomachs, by means of their hands and toes, to the 
great detriment of their frocks and shoes, while others yet hitch 
themselves over the ground in a sitting posture. Itis alleged thata 
baby who does not creep will learn to walk more readily, but this 
may be questioned. They undoubtedly enjoy the creeping, and 
that the exercise it gives them is vigorous one may see by the per- 
spiration covering their faces while they are engaged in this mode 
of locomotion. 

A baby’s progress in learning to walk is generally attended with 
many downsittings and uprisings. These are seldom dangerous 
so long as the child strikes only the floor in his tumbles. Harm 
may be done if he falls against a piece of furniture, and all such 
obstacles should be moved out of the way when he takes his first 
promenades. 

As a usual thing the child learns to walk without the aid of any 
mechanical appliance. The “ go-carts,” so called, consisting of a 
frame supported upon legs with rollers, are sometimes used to in- 
crease a child’s facility in walking. The frame rests under the 








little one’s arms, and helps to bear part of his weight as well as to 
steady his steps. This support may be advisable with weak-limbed 
or delicate children, but it is hardly necessary for a well infant. 
There is no haste about his walking. If he does not acquire the 
accomplishment at a very tender age he is less likely to have many 
hard tumbles when he begins to run alone, 

The age at which a child learns to walk depends upon a variety 
of circumstances, If he is slender and wiry, he may be able to 
make his way about by the time he is nine or even eight months 
old. If he is large and heavy, he may postpone it until he is seven- 
teen or eighteen months old. Delicate children often do not walk 
until they have reached two or even three years, It is nothing 
unusual for a baby who has had a severe illness, after he has known 
how to walk, to forget all about it, and have to begin over again. 

A child learns to walk more readily in warm weather than in 
cold. The necessity of keeping him off the floor during the winter 
and early spring retards his progress in pedestrianism far beyond 
the time when he would have been able to run all about had the 
season been different. 

For exercise, when the baby is not allowed to creep or roll about 
on the floor, a baby-jumper is a good thing These come in various 
shapes, and may either be swung from a hook in the wall or ceiling 
or stand on the floor. In either case they are furnished with a 
spring that enables their occupant to keep himself in constant and 
easy motion at slight exertion. One variety of baby-jumper, in 
which a child is obliged to straddle a padded bar, is less beneficial 
than the others, and should never be used by boys because of the 
danger they are in of rupture from active exercise in this position. 

Delicate children cannot exert themselves in the same energetic 
fashion that their stronger companions follow, and yet they feel the 
need of exercise. Their feeble efforts must be supplemented by 
parents and nurse. Systematic rubbings, flexing of the arms and 
legs, driving, and carrying about in the arms will all do their part 
toward invigorating the weak bodies. For such infants the baby- 
jumpers are excellent, especially those made in chair form that 
support the back and head. Low rocking-chairs with long rockers 
extending out in front are also desirable for these little ones; such 
chairs are easily moved, and the motion is pleasant to the children, 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 

«™ TH jackets worn on mild winter days, and to be used through- 

out the spring, are without fur trimming, and are finished with 
braided revers, vests, belts, corner pieces, and sleeve ornaments 
done in intricate Persian designs, palms, arabesques, ete., which 
are confined to the front of the coat instead of being all over it in 
the way machine braiding has been used of late. Empire green 
cloth, light fawn-color, ashes-of-roses, and metallic blue, with dull 
old-rose, are some of the colors of these new light coats, and in 
many cases they have a vest or waistcoat of a lighter shade ora 
contrasting color, The Louis Quatorze coats reach well over the 
hips, and have a very broad waistcoat and the flaring cuffs worn 
during the reign of the Grand Monarque. The vest is covered on 
the chest and with corner pieces below of intricate braiding, and 
there are very wide braided revers on the short jacket front, which 
is cut off square at the waist line to show the vest below. Two 
rows of large fancy buttons, usually three in a row, are set on the 
jacket below the revers. The sleeves are braided up from the 
wrists and around the wrists, then the flaring cuffs are set on, and 
are entirely without braid. The fronts of such coats are fastened 
by hooks and eyes, which should be set on alternately to keep 
them well fastened. The standing collar is high, with the usual 
vest collar, or else it is braided to represent two separate collars, 
Other spring coats omit the vest, and have pointed revers covere: 
with braiding extending from the throat to the waist line, while 
still others have a vest that is widely belted across the waist line, 
then turned over in revers at top to show a plastron vest inside 
which buttons up closely to the throat. 

Very light faced cloths in very light shades of old-rose, reed 
green, blue, gray, and fawn-color are being made into tailor gowns 
for ladies going South, and for the demi-season in the North. 
White and cream-tinted dresses, instead of being of solid color, are 
now more often crossbarred with a color or with two contrasting 
colors in bars very wide apart, and are made of loosely woven 
twilled There are also new light-weight woollens, with 
grounds of metallic blue or green or drab striped with cream 
white, or with Suéde or fawn-color in stripes only a fourth of an 
inch wide, yet placed two inches apart—an arrangement that is very 
effective. These stripes and bars may be used only for the skirt, 
with a bodice of plain wool the color of the ground in the skirt, 
made with the back of the skirt hooked on the waist, while the 
front of the waist is widely belted; but a still newer plan revives 
the old-time Gabrielle dress, with all the breadths continuous from 
neck to foot. The fronts are crossed diagonally, and trimmed 
with a long revers, on which are set buttons and cord loops. 

The more dressy faced-cloth gowns are usually combinations 
of cloths of two contrasting colors, or else of cloth with heavily 
repped silk or the lighter bengaline. A black tone will still be 
added to many such dresses, but plain rich silk will be used for 
this purpose in preference to moiré. The Directoire straight gowns 
and the very full Empire styles are both represented in the spring 
models in preparation by tailors and modistes. Persian braiding 
done on the cloth and elaborate gimps and cord passementerie 
ornaments are the trimmings, the silk being used for revers, vest, 
sashes, and for pleated or draped front breadths. 

Vests and inner vests are features of fashionable dresses that 
will be continued during the spring and summer. These double 
vests are both flat, not gathered; the lower one is very broad and 
quite long in Louis Quatorze fashion, with side pockets, and is 
usually turned over at its V-shaped top in small revers that rest 
upon larger revers of the dress material or of its trimming. The 
inner vest is simply a pointed plastron with a high standing col- 
lar, and is usually of a third material seen nowhere else in the 
dress, unless as an inner cuff or small puff at the wrists. With 
spring woollen dresses the inner vest will in many cases be merely 
a linen chemisette, while with dressy summer gowns it will be of 
net or silk gathered like a guimpe, thus departing from its usual 
flatness. 

In combining two materials for the coming demi-season’s dress- 
es a solid color will be chosen for the greater part of the gown, 
with only two or three yards of striped or brocaded silk or wool 
for the broad full vegt front and for the front of the skirt. For 
the skirt front only a single length is sometimes used, the top being 
shirred or pleated to the belt, and the whole dropping straight to 
the foot; if the wearer, however, is very slight, it is better to use 
two breadths, cutting one in two and putting a half-breadth each 
side of the whole middle breadth, and drape these slightly in 
apron fashion, catching a deep fold on the left hip, and two or 
three smaller folds on the right. A hem with a band of velvet or 
three or four rows of ribbon above it completes the straight 
fronts of challi, cashmere, or India silk dresses. Fringe with 
netted heading or in macramé designs edges faille and bengaline 
front breadths. Taffeta silk breadths are pinked in new leaf pat- 
terns across the foot, and India silks are cut in shallow points and 
faced, falling thence upon a foot-pleating of the dress silk or of 
its trimming, 

Large sleeves now rival the long popular coat sleeves, and are 
used even on heavy winter garments, those of cloth often having 


wool, 





velvet sleeves, and the same is true of brocaded wraps. Long 
coat-shaped cloaks of brown cloth with Russian sable trimming 
have brown velvet sleeves made very full at the armhole and high 
there, tapering narrower to the wrist, or else quite straight, with 
a great cuff of sable below the elbow. For summer gowns the 
shirred and tucked sleeves will be repeated, while others of dressy 
white India silk have the sleeves in wrinkles around the arm its 
entire length from the wrist up, and this fulness also extends 
high above the armhole. 

To remodel a black silk dress in Directoire fashion cut off the 
back of the basque in a blunt point, and have the fronts short like 
those of a round waist. Over the front add in the shoulder seams 
and under the arms a short square-cornered jacket cut off straight 
at the waist line, and extending up to the highest point of the 
shoulder seams, where it must turn back in short revers made 
double, and the edges below are then widely faced all around to 
the side seams. Under this jacket front place a full vest of black 
net wrought with gilt figures, gathered to the standing collar of 
silk. This net is costly, but it is very wide and only a quarter of a 
yard is required for the vest and for trimming the sleeves. The 
vest disappears below under an Empire sash of the silk, which 
may be in wide wrinkles straight across at the waist line, or else 
it is in diagonal folds, being much higher on the right side than 
on the left. The sleeves are over an easy coat shaped lit ing of 
silesia or satteen, but are cut three or four inches longer at the top 
than the lining, and are slightly wider there, so that the added 
silk can be laid around the arm in easy, careless folds 
stiff—and pushed up high above the armhole. At the wrists a 
slightly flaring cuff is added of the silk doubled and interlined, 
and is turned back, with its opening on the inside or the outside of 
the arm, as the wearer chooses. Below this cuff, coming out from 
inside the sleeve, is a puff finished with a narrow ruffle of the black 
and gold net. The skirt has four straight back breadths partly 
gathered to the middle of the blunt point of the waist, then laid in 
pleats toward the sides. Tapes underneath across these breadths 
hold them in place. The front of the skirt has a slightly draped 
tablier of two or three breadths, or else it is pleated at the top and 
finished with a Spanish flounce below 

Black armure silks in the fine royale designs and inexpensive 
brocades, with all-over leaf or vermicelli patterns, are being made 
in the way just described, and trimmed with silver or steel trim- 
ming of net, of galloon, and of fringe. A great deal of fringe for 
the foot of skirt fronts and for rows across the side breadths will 
be used on spring dresses. Drapery in scarfs hanging straight 
from the belt with fringe across the foot in 
already a feature of London toilettes 

Surah silks must be of heavy quality to be effective when made 
in Directoire fashion with straight skirts. 


not set on 


Russian fashion is 


For the spring the 
black surahs will be made to open over a wide full vest and skirt 
front of tan-color or Suéde, gray, or green surah, and some lace 
will be added at the neck, the wrists, and the foot of the front 
breadth. An insertion of lace above a hem will be used on surah 
skirts, or else a frill of lace at the foot, or the edge will be pointed 
or scalloped. The full Empire waists pleated on the shoulders 
will be used for light surahs and for India silks. Japanese crape 
with crinkles much deeper than those of China crape is used in 
pretty old-rose and dull pink shades in waists of black surah 
dresses. Some dull flowered brocades in antique coloring and in 
Persian designs chosen for the broad Louis Quatorze vests 
that will brighten up dark green, ashes-of-roses, or black silks 
for the demi-season. 


are 


Washing silks, also called silk Cheviots, are among spring impor 
tations, and are to be used not only for 
dresses. They come in dull soft colors in stripe 


blouses, but for entire 


and 






vale rose 


light green with cream-color, or blue with Suéde and pink, and 
many combinations of green with brown, blue with green, ete 





They will be used in the way introduced last year by London tai- 
lors as blouses for spring and summer travelling dresses of wool, 
Cheviot or homespun, the wool being used for the skirt and for 
the outside jacket to be added in the street. The tucked belted 
waist, the yoke waist, and the full sailor blouse of last summer 
will all be repeated in these English silks, which thirty-two 
inches wide, and cost a dollar and fifty cents a yard 

Changeable taffeta silks that found such favor with Parisiennes 
last summer are again sent out from the Lyons factories in plain 
grounds and in stripes, and some few with striped borders on plain 
grounds, These make pretty afternoon gowns for the house and 
for summer visits and drives when made up with full shirred bod- 
ices and slightly draped skirts, the silk being used for the entire 
dress, with many notched and pinked edges, or else relieved with 
velvet vest, collar, wristbands, and pipings, and perhaps some bands 
and bows of ribbon. Changeable silk gathered vests with puffed 
inside sleeves, sash, and gathered front breadth will also be seen 
with cashmere gowns and those of other spring woollens, There 
are also soft twilled siks like old-time Ture satin in the changeable 
colors that will be useful for the shirred parts of gowns. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. Reprern; Ar- 
NOLD, ConstaBLk, & Co. ; James McCreery & Co.; Lorp & TayLor ; 
and E. J. Dennine & Co, 
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PERSONAL. 


ANDREW CaRNEGIE, the millionaire iron-founder, says that he be- 
gan his business career by sweeping out an office, and that his fel- 
low-sweepers were David McCargo, now President of the Alle 
ghany Valley Railroad, Robert Pitcairn, Superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and Mr. Moreland, City Attorney of Pitts- 
burgh. What a busy time those brooms must have had if the son 
was father to the man in the case of this quartette of sweepers! 
Mr. Carnegie, by-the-way, is said to have a most gorgeous music- 
room in his New York house. The walls are separated by piias- 
ters of carved satinwood, and hung with pink satin damask. (A 
pretty effect, no doubt, but upholstery is fatal in a music-room.) 
The portiere is of embroidered plush. The centre panel of the 
ceiling was painted by Mr. Frederick Crowninshield. The most 
striking feature of the room is the mantel-piece of Mexican onyx. 
Certainly Mr, Carnegie swept to some purpose. 

—Mr. E. C. Stedman wants some of our generous millionaires to 
buy the “ Portrait of a Spanish Lady,” by Fortuny, out of the Steb- 
bins collection, and present it to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
It is the only portrait of note painted by Fortuny, and it merits 
all if not more than Mr. Stedman says about it. 

—Mrs. Amélie Rives-Chanler has placed $100 in the hands of 
Professor Richard T. Ely, Secretary of the American Economic 
Association of Baltimore, to be offered as a prize for the best Amer- 
ican essay on child labor. The essay must be in Professor Ely’s 
hands not later than December 2d. 

—Mrs. Nellie Grant Sartoris is now in this country visiting her 
mother in New York. Her two children accompany her. Mrs. 
Sartoris has not come to stay, but it is likely that she will make 
a long visit, as she has not seen her mother and brothers for some 
time. 

—The present managing editor of the New York Herald is Mr. 
Maurice M. Minton. Mr. Minton is probably the youngest man- 
aging editor in New York. He is a near relative of the Astor 
family, and his father, the late Charles Minton, was once a suc- 
cessful broker, but at the time of his death was the financial 
editor of the Herald. 
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TO EAT, OR NOT TO EAT. 

i by- world seems to be divided be- 

tween the theory that we do not 
eat enough and the totally opposite 
one that we eat altogether too much. 
Now one physiologist declares that 
the system cannot be properly nour- 
ished without the customary three 
meals a day and numerous raw eggs 
and glasses of milk between; and 
now another of them says that half 
our diseases are due to the fact that 
our much more easy circumstances 
than those of our ancestors make so 
much more beef and mutton possible 
to our tables, and occasion us to take 
sustenance in a manner which over- 
taxes all our organs, and keeps the 
whole system at something so like 
boiling heat that it becomes a hot-bed 
ready to nourish the germs of any 
disease that comes along. Very pos- 
sibly safety lies in a course of diet 
that would be a medium between the 
two; but an astonishing confirmation 
of the second theory is to be met 
with in countless villages situated 
remotely from the excitements of any 
metropolis, where maiden ladies live 
whose united ages are like those of 
the pyramids to which Bonaparte al- 
ijuded, maiden ladies who have attain- 
ed their scores of years on very little 
stronger meat than toast and tea and 
apple-pie, and that in no profuse 
quantity, The weight of evidence, 
indeed, seems to be on the side of the 
slight and dainty eating; for the 
numerous instances of those going 
without any food at all for many days 
without subsequent injury would im- 
ply that fasting itself is not altogether 
ruinous, Of course many of the his- 
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Fig. 1.—Woot Dress with VeLvet Bopice. Fig. 2—CasnMerr anp Srripep SILK Dress. 
For description see Supplement. For diagram and description see Supplement. 
Fig. 1.—Lacr anp Risson Merr. 





For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Cross Stitch Borper ror Apron, Fic. 1, Pace 140, 





Fig. 2,—Watstcoat or Boy's Surr, Fic. 1.—Back anp Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 36-39. 

















Dress For Gin. Frou 12 To 14 Years o_tp.—Front. 
[For Back, see Page 140. ] Fig. 1.—Hanoine Cusnion.—[See Fig. 2, Page 140.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-13. For embroidery design and description see Supplement, No. IX., Fig. 63. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 32-45, 
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torical citations of cases of prolonged 
fasting are fraudulent ; some others are 
said by believers to be miraculous, as 
that of St. Catherine of Siena, who is 
declared to have lived only upon the 
infrequent sacramental bread; and 
other cases yet are those of recognized 
and certified hysteria. . But burial in 
coal mines and under avalanches, and 
semi-starvation in shipwreck and on 
drifting rafts, have demonstrated that 
under stress human life can be sus- 
tained without food for many days and 
weeks; and religious zealots and oth- 
ers have abstained for periods of forty 
days, and have received no apparent 
injury themselves, Notwithstanding 
this, there are as many answering 
cases where under a low diet sad epi- 
demics accompanied by great fatality 
have ensued, and it has been acknow- 
ledged that those who are insufficient- 
ly fed are those most liable to attack 
where any plague scourge appears, On 
the. whole, then, it will be seen that 
here as elsewhere it is a poor rule that 
will not work both ways, and no abso- 
lute dictum in the matter can be issued. 
What might be a superfluity of food 
for a delicate maiden lady of sixty 
years would be all but starvation fora 
robust and ruddy man of the same 
age, and an idle school-girl is twice as 
ravenous as her hard-working mother. 
Any one, however, who from a conflict 
between appetite and resulting sensa- 
tions has any doubt as to the proper 
course to be followed in relation to 
eating would be safer in consulting 
and obeying a competent medical man 
than in listening to chance theories 
concerning either view. 





Fig. 2.—Piusn Murr. 
For description see Supplement. 





Boy From 11 to 13 YxarRS otp. 
[See Fig. 2.] 








ARY 23, 1889. 





Lace Ficav ror Open-tHroat- 
ED Bopicr 


For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Ftowers ror Eventnc Dress 





Fig. 1.—Garnitcre ror Eventna Dress. 
For description see Supplement, 


For description see Supplement. 
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HOME AND VISITING TOILETTES. 
Fig. 1—Casawere anp Moiré Dress. Fig. 2.—Vetvet axnp Peau pe Sor Costrve, Fig. 3 —Emproiperep Crora Costrmr 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. II., Figs. 14-20. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement 








PROGRESSIVE EUCHRE. 
BY GRACE L. FURNISS 
MISS THEO. MEADE 


TO MISS MOLLY OTWAY. 


“Boony Tanre,” Nortu Beacn, July 1st. 


EAR MOLLY ,—Behold me transplanted from 

] blooming Detroit, its yachting parties, trips 
to Grosse Point, club dinners, et¢., to North Beach, 
where nothing is lovely and man is certainly vile, 
being fisher-man clad in oil-skins and redolent of 
fish 

In a word, dropped with a sudden jerk from 
“King” to “ Booby Table.” Why ? 
the complete change of scene and air so neces- 
sary after a winter of dissipation, which is a eu- 
phonious way of saying that mamma’s eyes were 
finally opened to the extent of my flirtation with 
Jack Devise 

You know mamma’s diplomatic method—no 
interference up to a certain point. Flirtee re- 
ceived cordially, beamingly, almost affectionately, 
until that point is reached, when some insur- 
mountable obstacle is smilingly interposed, some- 
thing solid and tangible—a visit to Florida, Cali- 
fornia, or North Beach—and the affair is grace 
fully nipped in the bud 

It is undoubtedly true that “absence makes the 
heart grow fonder,” but it’s generally fonder of 
the other girl, who may be trusted to take ad- 
vantage of You can therefore 
fancy the emotions with which I left Jack. 

Mamma says brown-eyed men look especially 
soulful when they ave Angry and yearning for 
their dinner, but I know it was nothing so earth- 
ly which made Jack’s eyes so soft and tender the 
day I left Detroit, for in a note tucked into a box 
of bonbons, presented under mamma’s very nose, 
he said, “ The 2.15 express bore away all he loved 
best in the world” (that’s me), ‘and while wak- 
ing or dreaming his only thoughts would be of 
me. He trusted I would not allow any new friends 
to usurp his place in my—” Well, so on, vou know, 
which was very consoling 7f he meant it. 

Pray do not imagine from this that there is 
the slightest idea of anything serious between us, 
for there is not. We are simply awfully friends 

real friends like two men, or two very congenial 
girls before they quarrel about some man 

Do you remember Mary Boré at school—her 
lack of tact, and genial peculiarity of gluing her- 
self to the “girl with the hamper from home” 
until the hamper was empty ? Well, she is ex- 
actly the same old Mary now, and having heard 
some exaggerated reports of my first winter's 
success, at once fell into a transport of affection 
for me, and gushingly invited me here to play 
decoy duck, 80 to speak, which suited mamma to 
a dot; and here I am, willy-nilly 

I hardly see now what Iam expected to fasei- 
nate, as North Beach only seems to attract inva- 
lids, who sit flat on the sand waiting for the io- 
dine to penetrate their systems, vd their spinal 
columns, while they exchange good things in the 
line of symptoms. Moreover, nothing between 
an infant and a septuagenarian ever visits this 
verdant spot, where Mary and I are the sole link 
between the “cradle and the grave.” It’s a proud 
position, but a lonely one, and my vaulting ambi 
tion would be content with something less distin- 
guished but more amusing. 

It’s possible there may be a “ season” and some 
gayeties”’ later, as Mary says, but I doubt it; if 
so, I shall never witness them. I feel a numbness 
creeping o'er me; it may be either iodine, enn, 
or Mary, but I know I shall succumb to it. 

It would be a pleasing attention if you were to 
send me a delightful gossiping letter before I ex- 
pire; and after all is over you can tell mamma 
it was all her fault, but you need not inform her 
that Jack writes perfectly lovely letters to me 
twice a week 

Affectionately yours, 


se 
I am seeking 


your absence. 


“ 


Tuo. 


MR. RICHARD LARNED TO MR. JOHN DEVISE 


Nortn Braon, July 15th. 

Dear Jack,—Since a Mahatma is the only be- 
ing privileged to appear in society wearing only 
his soul cut plain and no body, don’t you think 
your quotation of “two souls with but a single 
thought” is aside from the question, which is not 
so much of souls as of bodies? I grant you two 
fond souls can easily content themselves with a 
single thought, espeeially if it is a nice little com- 
pact one, such as “ Where’s the rent coming 
from?” but their attendant bodies have an awk- 
ward habit of requifihg more than a single hat, 
coat, or dinner, whiel makes marriage on nothing 
in particular a knotty problem, 

To speak ‘seriously, my dear fellow, marriage 
on your present income would be a frantic bit of 
folly, to put it mildly, and I sincerely hope you'll 
not dream of it, for the girl’s sake as well as your 
own 

You carefully do not mention her name or com- 
mit yourself by anything so prosaic as details, so 
I infer she is charming enough to make you lose 
your reason when you are near her, and recom- 
mend an instant and prolonged alibi. No cure so 
effectual, Come on here within reach of my com- 
mon-sense and out of range of her fascination, 
and see if you don’t come round to meet my views 
in a month, 

If I were not compelled to stay within a day's 
journey of New York until my father’s estate is 
settled I'd come to you, as I cannot, you must 
come to me, and for goodness’ sake don’t rush 
things and commit yourself until then ! 

I cannot hold out any glittering attractions, as 
North Beach is a dull little hole, unless you have 
a taste for viewing battles: in that case you'd find 
sufficient amusement in watching a great social 
war between an Eastern and a Western belle, 
who no sooner landed here than they took each 
other's measure, and went to work to maintain 
the honor of their native sections, drawing up their 
forces somewhat in this style: 





HARPER 


NEW YORK. 
General Belle MeRae| General Theo. Meade 
—tall; blond; loud;|—small; brunette; co- 
high-pitched voice; man- | quettish in the coal- 
ners of a wivandiére in| scuttle- bonnet — style; 
good circumstances. | quiet, but dangerous. 


DETROIT. 


Aide-de-camp. Aide-de-camp. 
Mrs. Colt, an aunt in | 

the Di Cesnola style of 

preservation, who is not 


Richard Larned, who, 
by virtue of a yacht, 
dog-cart, and other “ae- 
at all tired of “war's | cessories of wealth,” 
alarms,” but never so | also occupies the pleas- 
happy as when charging | ing position of the 
the enemy. ' Bone of Contention. 


Rank and File. 


Light infantry corps of college men, cadets, ete., 
who desert to the winning ‘side on all occasions, 
to the tune of “ All we like sheep,” ete. 


There you have the situation in a nutshell, and 
if you’re not above betting on a certainty, lay all 
your money on Detroit, which stands to win, Gen- 
eral Meade having taken up a commanding posi- 
tion in the field, and knocked the spots out of 
New York generally by winning a tennis prize 
and monopolizing all the men at three teas anda 
german 

Talk of charming girls! I'd like you to meet 
Miss Meade. She’s the most all-round coquette 
I ever saw—in a sweet, refined, naive, serious, and 
deadly style. Takes a sisterly interest in your 
moral welfare, lectures you for talking slang, and 
all that, you know. By-the-bye, if you do come 
on you need not mention my engagement to Miss 
Otway to her. It might create “ unpleasantness,” 
you know, dear boy. 


Yours, Dick 


MISS THEO, MEADE TO MISS MOLLY OTWAY 
“2p Tan.e,” Nortu Braou, July 21st 

Dearest Motty,—lI've left the “ Booby Table” 
and moved up two since that dismal letter I 
wrote you, and if Fate or Mrs. Grundy doesn’t 
“ring the bell” 400 soon, I may be at “ King Ta- 
ble” before my next. 

The comparison of this summer’s campaign to 
progressive euchre was awfully bright, if I did 
make it; for surely a poor girl was never so ham- 
pered by a stupid partner in anything else. Time 
after time Mary Boré has cheated me out of my 
hard-earned tricks, by mu/ishly refusing to give 
me her best and let me plav jt alone. I declare 
a girl of her intense, concrete stupidity isn’t fit 
to be in society, finesse and diplomacy being 
beyond her intelligence, which can produce no 
retort more subtle and refined than “ you’re an 
other !” 

Oh, Molly, if you were here instead of in Califor- 
nia, how we would annihilate the enemy! But I 
forget ; you are in the dark as yet. Allow me to 
present first Mrs, Colt, aunt to Miss McRae, my 
rival. Nothing but “canned” can describe her 
personal charms, since hair, teeth, complexion, 
and figure are all artificially preserved ; or let me 
be English and describe her as a “ tinned”’ beau- 
ty. Beauty, because:rumor says that some fifty 
summers ago she was a Washington belle. It’s 
my private opinion that rumor lies ; though that’s 
a matter which concerns my ancestors rather than 
this generation. It’s enough for us to know she 
is still buzzing around in this century like a Jersey 
mosquito, who stings with a polite society smile. 
Dear little woman, how cordially she detests me! 
Can’t “see anything in me,” I hear. “ Now Miss 
Boré is a lovely girl,” she says, “so different from 


that pert little Meade girl—so lady-like. I really 
wonder the men neglect her as they do.” Doesn’t 


that sound familiar? Poor Mary! 

I am willing to admit, on my part, that I can 
see a great deal in Miss McRae, though I respect- 
fully decline to give any one but you the result of 
my observations. She is one of those girls who 
carry off ten per cent. of prettiness with ninety 
per cent. of dash and manner, and raise such a 
dust and clamor that the long-eared public is un- 
certain whether they see a beauty arrayed in all 
her awful charms, or a little feminine hoodlum, 
or hoodlumess, in a Worth gown. I know, but I 
shall not tell, lest they’d think me jealous. Miss 
McRae will reveal it herself in good time. 

Meantime I am driving her to the verge of dis- 
traction and over the edge of exasperation by mo- 
nopolizing a certain Mr. Larned, proclaimed by 
general consent the man of the season. Really 
he’d be a nice fellow anywhere; but at the sea- 
side he ranks with exotics, white elephants, and 
other rarities, as he is rich (has his yacht and turn 
outs here), clever, and handsome as well. Im- 
agine the sensation he creates! © Fancy also the 
joy with which I flap him in the face of the en- 
emy, @ /a matador! 

I met him on the very morning of Miss McRae’s 
first appearance on the beach, where she created 
a decided sensation in a scarlet and gold gown, 
while I stood modestly in the background with 
poor Mary, whose face grew longer and longer 
as Mrs. Colt presented the men to her dazzling 
niece, and who evidently thought I was overpow- 
eved by chagrin, since I neither tried to outshriek 
or outgiggle the new-comer, Mary cannot under- 
stand the value of an artistic contrast. 

It was then I perceived Mr, Larned, also a new 
arrival, and assuming that coquettish upward look 
which goes so well with the head slightly drooped 
and a Gainsborough hat, brought him down. He 
was presented, and has never wavered in his de- 
votion since. 

There’s no occasion for a scolding, Molly, I as- 
sure you. It is only the mildest of flirtations— 
on my side; and I shall freeze him if I think he 
is getting too deeply involved. 

By the-bye, if you should happen to write to 
Jack—you do exchange letters occasionally, do 
you not ?—do not say anything about Mr. Larned. 
Nothing could convince him I was not flirting 
again. Atleast— Oh, you know; men are so 
absurd ! 
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Write soon—won’t you, darling ?—to your af- 
fectionate THEO. 


MR. JOHN DEVISE TO MR. RICHARD LARNED. 
Detroit, July 29th. 

Dear Dick,—The X Road case is on next week, 
“Mr. John Devise for defendant,” and as vic- 
tory means not only $15,000, but an increased 
practice for that worthy-young man, he cannot 
think of vacation or flirtation until the latter part 
of August. 

If possible I will then pay you a flying visit, 
but must decline any part in the Amazonian bat- 
tle you so neatly describe, as Iam gradually com- 
ing to believe that the girls of this generation do 
not amount to much, are hardly worth flirting 
with, and certainly not worth marrying since Cu- 
pid set up his ledger and made hearts of com- 
mercial value. 





CUPID, HYMEN, & CO. 
—HEART-BROKERS, — 
Call Loans in Hearts a Specialty. 


That’s the style nowadays, so that any giddy 
young woman who puts her heart into a shaky 
speculation is at perfect liberty to “call it in” 
the instant a better investment appears in the 
market. From which you will infer something 
is wrong with my love affair, and you are right. 
Some day I will tell you all about it, but not now; 
it’s too disagreeably recent. 

Take care you don’t find yourself in the same 
box, my dear fellow, as you will if you don’t eut 
your flirtation with Miss Meade. <A cold-blooded 
little coquette of her order is not to be trifled 
with. You must remember she sees in you an 
excellent parti as well as an aide-de-camp, and 
may be combining business with pleasure. Also 
recollect Miss Otway might very well hear of the 
affair; you know gossip flies over the country, 
and it’s possible she would fail to recognize the 
disinterested benevolence of your attentions to 


Miss Meade. Yours, JACK. 


MR. RICHARD LARNED TO MR. JOHN DEVISE, 
Nortu Braou, August 10th. 

My pear Jack,—I congratulate you most 
heartily on being retained in the X Road case. 
Win that, and your fortune is made. “ Nothing 
so successful as success,” in the law, you know. 

And now, my dear boy, as to this unfortunate 
love affair of yours. Are you certain there is no 
mistake on your part? You know how beastly 
impetuous you always are; you may have done 
the girl an injustice. If so, why not give her a 
chance to explain, instead of dashing off cynical 
skits at the girls of this generation, who are 
no more mercenary than their grandmothers. 
Also, if I can assist you in any way I need searce- 
ly say call on me, as we’ve always backed each 
other up since the good old days when you 
punched Tom Briggs’s head for me. 

At all events, you can relieve your mind by 
telling me exactly how matters stand—a “ trou- 
ble shared is half cured.” No matter how pain- 
ful it may be at first, I know you'll feel better 
when you’ve made a clean breast of it, and re- 
ceived some of the advice and common-sense 
which I am burning to bestow on you. 

As to Miss Meade, your idea of her is absurd; 
you must have transferred some of your recent 
experience to me in your mind, or read very much 
between the lines of my description, since she is 
anything but a “cold-blooded coquette.” She is 
simply a nice jolly little girl, who has been forced 
into a contest against her will, and means to hold 
her own now she is in it. The extent of her 
“designs” is to use me as a Gatling-gun to rake 
the enemy with. 

Miss McRae and aunt tell big yarns of their 
exploits in Rhodes (New York). Miss Meade 
listens placidly, then brings me into the field 
primed to the muzzle with devotion, as who should 
say, ““ Rhodes is a long way off; this is a sample 
of my execution here.’ And pop! over goes the 
enemy. Jove! it’s the neatest thing you ever 
saw, and the most exasperating to the enemy, 
who wear their faces long and their tempers cut 
short. 

In addition to having the Gatling-gun, General 
Meade now musters most of the “light infantry” 
under her banners ; and when she says, * Soldiers, 
forty centuries now survey you,” ete. (referring to 
Mrs. Colt), the hearts of the entire corps are laid 
at her feet as one, and there are no recruits for 
t’other side. 

I'm off to a tea fight now—sham tea, but gen- 
uine fight—all the artillery in action; so must 
close. Yours, Die. 


MISS THEO. MEADE TO MISS MOLLY OTWAY. 
“3p Taser,” Nortu Beacn, August 15th. 

Dearest Motty,—I’m next to “ King Table,” 
the prize almost within my grasp, and yet I’m 
perfectly wretched. Jack has just written me the 
most cruel, insulting, hateful, utterly abominable 
letter that ever a poor girl received. Some mis- 
chief-making old cat, I can’t imagine who, has 
evidently sent him a garbled account of my flir- 
tation with Mr. Larned, and he is simply wild 
with jealousy. From the tone of his letter you 
would fancy I was making a “dead set” at Mr. 
Larned, or rather the Larned millions, and madly 
in love with him in the bargain. 

Did you ever hear anything quite so preposter- 
ous? In love with Mr, Larned, when I’ve fretted 
so about Jack that my gowns have had to be tak- 
en ina whole inch ! 

I only encouraged him because it maddened 
the McRae girl. I like him, of course. You 
know how it is, Molly, when a man makes love to 
you, unless you dislike him to start with, and his 
rase is quite hopeless, you feel so awfully sorry for 
him, and have a sisterly desire to console him. 
Then, too, if you have a Jack, as I have, you 
rather enjoy kaving the other poor fellow rave, 
while you think if Jack were in his place on the 
moonlit veranda how very nice it would be. 











That is the extent of my feeling for Mr. Larned, 
who would doubtless be furious if he knew about 
Jack. As there is no danger of their meeting, I 
hope to wind up the affair without a scene. 

But I must tell you the cream of Jack’s letter. 
In allusion to Mr. Larned he predicted I would 
receive a most unpleasant surprise at the close 
of the season, instead of the paltry triumph I an- 
ticipated. As the “ paltry triumph” can only be 
Mr. Larned, the unpleasant surprise could only 
be news of his engagement or entanglement with 
some other girl, which wouldn’t affect me par- 
ticularly, though I don’t believe it. If it is so, I 
am very sorry for the poor girl, that is all. 

Oh, Molly! if Jack and I are ever reconciled, 
I'll never flirt again. It is mean; my only ex- 
cuse is that I’ve felt perfectly reckless, I have 
been so unhappy about Jack all summer. Mam- 
ma is so opposed to him, and now his letter has 
put an end to everything, for, of course, I shall 
not answer it. Would you, Molly ? 

Do write me a nice letter, and advise me. Your 
last was horrid, so cold and stiff—just one al- 
ternation of descriptions of California and ques- 
tions about Mr. Larned. Tt is odd you take such 
an interest in a man you never even heard of. 
However, I sincerely trust your morbid curiosity 
is now gratified, and that you will neither ask me 
any more about him nor give me the measure- 
ments of any more big trees. 

Between you and Jack, the natural pleasure I 
felt in defeating Miss McRae is destroyed. Can- 
didly, I think she did more to accomplish it than I. 

“When woman runs after, man runs away, 

And man can run faster, whatever they say,” 
which condenses the whole situation very neatly. 

Mrs. Colt and her niece were so eager they 
positively frightened the men, who took refuge 
in the Boré cottage, where their attentions and 
intentions were a matter of indifference—to us, 

Our—that is, the Borés’—cottage is now un- 
derstood to be the head-quarters where every- 
thing nice originates, and the man who has not 
the entrée is out of society. This I have accom- 
plished single-handed; and you can fancy the 
grace with which “the McRae” accepts this dis- 
pleasing fact, and the zeal Mrs. Colt expends in 
trying to make my triumph seem of little mo- 
ment. 

She cannot understand how a girl of my age 
can endure such a swarm of boys about her. 
Belle thinks they are so tiresome; but then Belle 
is engaged to a noble—something abroad—so 
naturally has no interest in any other man, and 
so on. ; 

Did you ever hear anything like that before ? 

Belle, however, has accepted the ré/e of Mabel 
Vane with great joy, though it forces her to meet 
all the “tiresome boys” at rehearsal. We are 
getting up Masks and Faces for the benefit of the 
loveliest charity. I do not remember its name 
now, but it is so worthy! I play Peg Woffington ; 
Mr. Larned, Ernest Vane. There was the usual 
amount of quarrelling over the distribution of 
parts, only settled by great firmness from me. 
It was a little too absurd to think of my taking 
a minor ré/e, after having played Peg twice be- 
fore; and as I started the play, and am stage- 
manager, I very quickly settled that point, Mr. 
Larned, of course, backing me up. Strange, isn’t 
it, the way amateurs always fight ? 

The great event takes place in two weeks, so 
my next letter will be an interesting one, and 
you will do well to hurry up and earn it. In 
other words, write soon to your distracted 

Tro. 


MR. RICHARD LARNED TO MR. JOHN DEVISE. 
Nort Braou, August 29th, 

Dear Jack,—For solid, concrete conceit, com- 
mend me to women in general and Miss Meade 
in particular. As I wrote you, I saw in her a 
nice jolly little girl struggling against long odds, 
whom it was my duty to assist: that it was also 
a pleasure does not mitigate the purity of my in- 
tentions or make it the less to my credit. My 
conscience tells me the hand I extended was 
“strictly Platonic,” and I certainly thought Miss 
Meade accepted it in the same spirit. It now 
seems she did not, but regarding me as a victim 
to her fascinations, has hastened to share the 
“joke” with her bosom friend in a series of let- 
ters which do equal credit to her imagination and 
her head, if I can judge from the extracts before 
me. 

By a pleasant coincidence her bosom friend 
chances to be my fiancée, who swallows Miss 
Meade’s fictions unhesitatingly, and renounces 
me in twelve pages of adjectives and _ italics 
dashed off in a jealous fury. “It is useless for 
you to deny your treachery,” she concludes, ‘‘ as 
I cannot doubt the proofs Theo. so innocently 
gives me. We were chums and room-mates at 
Madame Chegarry’s, and I know her to be above 
suspicion.” 

There it is! Another result of these perni- 
cious boarding-schools, which cement friendships 
between girls from all parts of the Union, then 
disperse them to cover North America with such 
a net-work of correspondence, yarns, and confi- 
dences that there is no security for a fellow any- 
where. 

Another infuriating point in this complication 
is that Miss Meade has not only been making 
game of me to Molly all summer, but also pre- 
tends I have been a “blind” to divert her mo- 
ther’s attention from her real interest in a De- 
troit man, whose name Molly does not give. If 
he is more than a creation of Miss Meade’s luxu- 
riant imagination I am sorry for him. There 
was a period in our flirtation, at all events, in 
which he would have stood a very slender chance 
if I'd followed her lead. So much for her con- 
stancy! 

However, there’s little use of recrimination, 
facts, reason, or logic having nothing to do with 
love affairs. 

I shall cut this to-day, meet Molly in New York, 
and put her so actively on her defence against my 
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grievance, viz., her mysterious reason for keeping 
dark about our engagement, that her attack on 
me will go to the wall. 

I am convinced I’ve not yet fathomed the 
depths of this situation. Miss Meade seemed in 
quiet convulsions of laughter all through my 
farewell call, and I’ve been racking my brains 
ever since to see why this incomprehensible girl 
should find anything funny in my hasty depart- 
ure, which will end her cherished theatricals, or 


my manner, which implied cold disgust. I con- 
fess I fail to see the joke. But who ever under- 


stood feminine humor? Not I. 

Up to this point you have seemed to feel that 
“ words were given you to conceal your thoughts,” 
and made your letters as difficult of solution as a 
signal service weather prediction. Let me now 
suggest that if you know anything which bears 
directly or indirectly on the situation, the time 
has come for you to mention it, before I am con- 
veyed to the Idiots’ Home. 

I cannot believe you do not know Miss Meade, 
or at least know of her, in a place like Detroit, 
and I wish you would cautiously ask a few ques- 
tions, and tind out for me who the man is for 
whom I’ve been working all summer. 

Yours, Dick. 


MISS THEO. MEADE TO MISS MOLLY OTWAY. 
* Boosy Tasir,” Nortu Beacon, August 30th. 
Hearts are Trumps. 

Dearest Motty,—I knew it all the time: the 
great secret of your engagement to Mr. Larned, I 
mean, Your mother told me before you went to 
California; and while we both deplored your lack 
of confidence in me, I privately resolved to pun- 
ish you, for it really was not nice, Molly, after I 
had confided in you about Jack. 

And now I suppose you see the drift of those 
atrocious yarns of mine about the devotion of Mr, 
Larned, the “‘man you had never met.” They 
were written to pique you into acknowledging the 
truth, and vastly funny I thought them until this 
morning, when Mr. Larned made his farewell call, 
and I realized I had been playing with dynamite. 

Last night he received a letter in your hand- 
writing; he was then in all the vigor of radiant 
manhood. This morning he presents himself in 
the form of a moral pulp—pale, wrathful, hag 
gard. As your letter is the only possible cause 
jor this lamentable change, and my tarradiddles 
the only excuse for your letter, I feel bound to 
interfere in behalf of your long-suffering fiance, 
It was well done and quickly done, but truly he 
did not deserve it. 

At the same time allow me to congratulate you 
on your prowess with the pen, which is decidedly 
your weapon, and almost as devastating in ac 
However, I am 
like Dr. Holmes, having seen the sad consequences 
of being as “funny as I ean,” I intend to reform 
before | lose all my friends, 

Jack calls this last effort of mine my “ boom- 
erang joke,” and teases me dreadfully about Mr. 
Larned’s probable opinion of me, which is doubt- 
less something appalling if you told him half I 
said. 

When he is nicely smoothed down, and all is as 
it should be between you, please explain to him 
that | am merely an unappreciated humorist, not 
a candidate for the Idiots’ Retreat. 

Let me give you a hint as to the most effectual 
method of “smoothing” him. Refuse to listen 
to reason or admit you were at all in the wrong. 

se aggrieved, plaintive, if necessary cry a little. 
That is the way I managed Jack, who came in 
lion fashion, and is going out meek as a lamb. 

He arrived at supper-time last night, so I had 
leisure to settle my nerves and mature this plan 
while he endeavored to give Mr. Boré his views 
on the tariff and Mrs. Boré the latest Detroit 
news in the same breath. 

As a natural consequence he was so complete- 
ly demoralized by the end of an hour that he was 
actually going to accept dear good old Mr. Boré’s 
offer of “a cigar and a couple of hours’ sensible 
conversation in the library,” when Mary, bya great 
effort, rose to the level of the situation, switched 
her tactless parent off, and managed that Jack and 
I should find ourselves alone on the piazza five 
minutes afterward. Yet I called that adorable 
girl stupid! 

Well, my dear, by this time I was too nervous 
to say a word. Besides, 1 resolved that Jack 
should begin; and Jack was apparently of the 
same mind. So we sat there wasting our oppor- 
tunity, until Jack desperately inquired about the 
play, and the ice was broken. 

“The poor play is no more,” I said, blandly. 
“ Our leading man—er—left rather suddenly to- 
day.” 

“ Dick gone !” cried Jack. 

“ How do you know his name is Dick ?” said I. 
“Do you know Mr. Larned ?” 

“Rather !” said Jack, mischievously. ‘“ We've 
been chums about fourteen years, so I thought I 
might venture to call him Dick. 

“Then I suppose you corresponded this sum- 
mer ?” 

“We did.” 

And he mentioned me 
“He did.” 

“What did he say ?” 
Nothing very bad. Theo,” said Jack, drop- 
ping his airy manner, and fixing his dark eyes 
sternly on me, ‘do you know why Dick left this 
morning ?” 

“ Certainly,” I said, promptly ; “he went to meet 
Molly Otway. You know they are engaged.” 

“Yes; but I thought you didn’t,” said Jack, 
coherently. 

“Oh, ’'ve known it ages,” I replied, menda- 
ciously. ‘ You know Molly is my dearest friend.” 

And then, Molly, we had a very stormy. but 
highly satisfactory explanation. It seems, among 
other things, Jack has been jealous of Mr. Larned 
allsummer. He thought I did not know he was 
your property, and had been flirting desperately. 
You know how unreasonable men are. The mere 


tion as—well, one of my jokes. 
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fact of Mr. Larned’s mentioning my name, or 
rather Miss McRae’s rivalry, made Jack faney— 
Oi, it’s a dreadfully mixed-up affair, and I won’t 
bore you with his numerous reasons for jealousy. 
Suffice to say my “ smoothing process” was a great 
success, Confidence is completely restored be- 
tween us, and we are to be married in October, 

This may seem rather sudden to you, but Jack 
has proved legally that our understanding was 
that we were to be married as soon as his prac- 
tice was assured, as it now is by his success in a 
railroad litigation, which brought him $15,000! 

So you see even if he only had two cases a year 
we should be well off, and a man of his cleverness 
is sure to have more than that when people begin 
to appreciate him. 

And so with the close of the season ends our 
remarkable game, in which every one has been 
euchred and the prize goes a-begging. 

You certainly cannot claim it, since you’ve 
diplomatically progressed backward, and find 
yourself and partner exactly where you started, 
mamma is euchred, the McRae faction out of the 
game, and Jack and I will be considered such 
hopeless “ boobies” when our “ dear five hundred” 
receive our wedding cards that we have only to 
accept the inevitable blue flannel cat and go 
home, which we intend doing to-morrow. 

Direct to Detroit after this, and believe me 

Yours affectionately, Tneo. 





A VALENTINE PARTY. 


T is to bea regular grown-up affair, not for the 
lads and lassies who on the eve of their pa- 
tron saint delight in closely watched door-bells 
and quick dodging out of sight; ours will be an 
evening brimful of fun and laughter—an evening 
for even gran’sire and gran’dame with heart yet 
near enough their childhood to enjoy it. There 
are such (you and I both know them) who un- 
der the snows of their threescore years and ten 
carry the freshness of May and brightness of ear- 
ly June; these we shall bid to the feast with the 
shy youth too uncertain to venture “his little 
say,” and the maiden too modest by far to inter- 
pret aright his wistful glances. 

Invitations to a valentine party, we soon dis- 
covered, have no reference to the cancelling of 
one’s social indebtedness: there must be a fair 
sprinkling of bright, clever people, quick both to 
create and take a joke, and that rarest quality of 
all, the instinct that tells just when to stop. So 
when we come down to the survival of the fittest, 
even the modest ménage that Jack and I delight 
in will not be crowded. These invitations will be 
on heart-shaped ecards, for in what other form 
could we look for this, the earliest festive saint of 
the year, to make his appearance ? They willask 
each one to bring an original valentine, and, what 
must not be omitted, a neatly written list of those 
invited will be on the reverse side. 

How the ideas dawn as the subject is suggest- 
ed! Those who paint—and who cannot in this 
esthetic age ?—have such fascinating materials in 
the Christmas-card papers—rough-edged, coarse- 
grained, that take so kindly to the delicate wa- 
ter-color paints ; the satiny surface of the gelatine 
papers ; even the creamy smoothness of the linen 
sheets bids one attempt something quaint and 
artistic. 

A pressed flower gathered in one of last sum- 
mer’s rambles, the rose that was taken from the 
bouquet of Commencement Day, even a bit of 
four-leaved clover given with laughing words that 
only half concealed the feeling behind them, are 
suggestions to the wise, to whom even a hint is 
sufficient. The hostess must prepare a number 
for the possible few who may be less highly fa- 
vored than the rest, and under the rose I will 
tell you how we arranged them: in the illustrated 
papers, and often as advertisements, are quaint 
little figures in black and white—real silhouettes 
they are—and these we cut carefully out, gum- 
ming afterward on heavy paper or card-board: 
the pretty, quaint Mareus Ward cards of some 
time ago would be charming. If your Jack ean, 
as mine, rise equal to the versing for them, happy 
are ye; if not, you must gather them somewhere 
else. One who can sketch a little will find the 
frontispiece of the November //arper, both verses 
and picture, suggestive for an attractive valentine. 
In the Drawer of the same number the little Hal- 
loween rhyme can be altered to suit the occasion, 
if any of the party had a Halloween to remember. 
The first line could read, “Do you remember, 
some mouths ago ?” or “ not long ago ?” and only 
part of the next verse need be taken. The first 
verse of Mrs. Browning’s “ Insufficiency” would 
be delightful; and in “A Man’s Requirements” 
any of the first nine verses can be combined, tak- 
ing two, three, or four of them. 

On an oblong eard cut from the heaviest water- 
color paper sketch a girl with upturned laughing 
face, and still using the brush, with quaint letter- 
ing and irregular fashion, put in these lines : 





** Dear one, whose lovely laughing face 
Looks shyly up to mine, 
Take pity on my bashfulness 
And be my valentine.” 


From the same heavy paper cut a piece either 
square, oblong, or heart-shape, and paint heads of 
red and white clover around the edge, with here 
and there a bud and leaf to vary the regularity ; 
have the heads bending inward, and in one cor- 
ner a bunch of the blossoms, with stem, leaf, and 
partly opened flowers ; then, wherever they seem 
to fit in most effectively, the lines: 

“The clover-heads, they kiss her feet, 
She is so fair and sweet; 
While I, who dare not kiss her hand, 
Bless all the wild flowers in the land.” 


The border of clover heads may be omitted if 
desired, and just the figure of a young girl walk- 
ing among the blossoms painted upon the card. 
For the young English girl whom we know the 
Ransons will bring with them we have laid aside 


the daintiest of them all. It was made from a 
circle of water-color paper, painted around the 
edges with English daisies, pink-tipped, strag- 
gling along one after the other, in the most de- 
lightful confusion; in the centre is a square of 
plush satin-lined that serves as a pocket to con- 
tain a trifling gift. A little bunch of violets tuck- 
ed away would be a delightful thought for one 
whose especial flower it is; an always pleasant 
reminder too, for the card can be afterward fast- 
ened at one side of the cushion on the dressing- 
table as a receptacle for one’s rings or other tiny 
bits of jewelry. 

On the hall table we shall place a large box, 
its cover slitted for easy dropping of the valen- | 
tines by the guests as they enter the house, our | 
own being already there to welcome the new 
comers. One of the gentlemen shall be postmas- 
ter, and it will be his duty to distribute the en- 
velopes to those for whom they are intended. 
What a study some of the faces will be to those | 
who are watching the by-play! Each one is sup- | 
posed to read aloud the missives received, and 
surely no one will object. 

In the way of refreshments only fragrant cof 
fee and the Kightest and most delectable of rolls 
will be offered, for Jack and I, with only a light 
purse to draw from, fully believe that “ plain liv- 
ing makes high thinking,” and to equalize the 
matter we have gathered a number of bright wit 
ty games that will make all and every one forget 
all else but that our valentine party has been the 
affair of the season. 















THE REVIVAL OF 
A MEDLEZEVAL DANCE. 
i gee order of things changes, and even the or- 
der of dances appears to be no exception to 
the rule. 


The news is lately come from Paris 
that “at a fashionable funcy ball, given at a 
Breton chateau, were revived the old-fashioned 
dances, accompanied with song,” and that this 
dainty caprice is an indication of what is prob 
ably to become the mode at Parisian festivities. 

What are these dances and whence do they 
date ? will be the question of matrons, maidens, 
and young men who dance. One would define 
them as round dances, except that the name is 
already appropriated by the family of rhythmic 
téte-d-téte—the waltz, the schottische, the galop, 
etc. They are, then, dances in a round; all the 
dancers take hands and move—not too rapidly 
or violently, for they must sing as well as dance 
to the music of the orchestra, Indeed “ old- 
fashioned” is a term hardly just as applied to 
these song-dances; they are even antique, since 
they became popular in the times of Dante in 
Florence and other Tuscan cities. The author of 
the “ Divina Commedia” did not disdain to write 
ballate—verses to which the dance was perform- 
ed, and which in combination with it were called 
Carole. In his second Sestina (Fraticelli’s edi- 
tion), Dante gives a charming picture of a Floren- 
tine gentlewoman: 





“Ah! fair it was to see her on the grass 
Turn in the dance more light than other ladies, 
Leading the dance oue day down fields and hills.” 


Franco Sacchetti, teller of homely tales of the 
life of Florentine burghers, wrote many badlate ; | 
and so did Boccaccio, whom the critic De Sanctis | 
calls author of the Human Comedy. In Florence | 
of the thirteenth century, before the strife of Bi- 
anchi and Neri was arisen to disturb its peace, 
the wealthy citizens were accustomed to give 
sumptuous and graceful entertainments at their 
town houses and their villas. The season of 
these gayeties was from the Ist of May to the 
midsummer day of St. John, the patron of Flor 
ence. At sucha festivity the nine-year-old Dante 
met the little Beatrice in her crimson gown, The 
artistic brilliance of those days is wonderful to 
imagine. The historian Villani writes of a band 
of a thousand men and more, all garbed in white, 
who had no purpose but to pass their time in | 
games and diversion, and in dances of ladies, 
knights, and other people of the city. His con- 
temporary Stefani says: “ There might one see the 
rich attire of silk and gold, of samite, white and 
blue and violet, with fair velvets; and I beheld 
on that day trappings of all colors. The young 
men, amid the women, went with gaze set upon 
those angelic eyes that make noon of midnight. | 
Over their blond hair the maidens wore jewels | 
and precious garlands; their charming faces were 


lilies, violets, and roses.” 

No festival—were it tournament, wedding, car- 
nival procession, or impromptu dance in the city 
squares or the gardens of Valdarno—was without 
its Carola. The verses of Dante, Cino da Pistoia, 
Albertuccio della Viola, Boccaccio, Sacchetti, and 
their friends were eagerly caught up by the peo- 
ple and adapted to their dances. Literature was 
then just beginning to recognize popular needs. 
Dante had set himself to the task of the forma- 
tion of a language of the Italian people, a vocab- 
ulary chosen from the various dialects, which 
should be common to all the cities of Italy and 
peculiar to none, and, moreover, should be a speech 
courtly enough to replace the Latin, up to that 
time employed in serious literature to the exclu- 
sion of the Italian. The gratitude of the people 
was evident when carters sang the songs of Dante 
through the streets, and dancers in the squares. 

In the fifteenth century these songs, semi-pop 
ular and semi-literary, were given a more stately 
place, adopted by the scholars of the Renaissance | 
for the entertainment of the brilliant court of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. There were always various 
forms of the dallata ; perhaps their distinguish- 
ing mark may be said to consist in a short stanza, 
sometimes of one verse only, sometimes of three 
or four lines, more often a couplet, which served 
as a refrain to be sung by the chorus of dancers, 
and indicated one or more obligatory rhymes for 
the solo stanzas. 

An exquisite example of the most perfect form 











of ballata may be cited in Mr. J. Addington Sy- 
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monds’s translation of a lyrie of Angelo Poliziano, 
The model of the stanza is due to Dante's chief 
friend, Guido Cavalcanti: 


“T went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day, 


gh 
In a green garden in mid month of May 






“ Violets and lilies grew on every side 
*Mid the green grass, and young flowers wonderful, 

Golden and white and red and azure-eyed, 
Toward which I stretched my hands, eager to pull 
Plenty to make my fair curls beautiful, 

To crown my rippling curls with garlands gay. 





“TI went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day, 


In a green garden in mid month of May 
** But when my lap was full of flowers I spied 
Roses at last—roses of every hue; 
Therefore I ran to pluck their ruddy pride, 


Because their perfume was so sweet and true 
That all my soul went forth wit 





h pleasure new, 


With yearning and desire too soft to say. 
**T went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day, 
In a green garden in mid month of May. 


“T gazed and gazed. Hard task it were to tell 


How lovely were the roses in that hour. 
One was but peeping from her verdant shell, 
And some were faded ; some were searce in flower. 
Then Love said, ‘Go, pluck from the blooming 
bower 


Those that thou seest ripe upon the spray.’ 


“T went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day 


In a green garden in mid month of May 


* For when the full rose quits her tender sheath, 


When she is sweetest and most fair to see, 
Then is the time to place her in thy wreath; 
Before her beauty and her sweetness flee 





Gather ye therefore roses with great glee, 
Sweet girls, or ere their perfume pass away. 
*T went a-roaming, maidens, one bright day, 
In a green garden in mid month of May. 


Was not this a lovely song, danced and sung 
by maidens in flowing silken gowns, with girdles 
and garlands most delicately wrought by the Flor- 
entine workers in silver and gold, while youths 
near by played on the lute and viol ? 

And therefore, if it shall be the immediate de- 
cree of Fashion that the nineteenth-century men 
and women of her following shall dance to musie 
of their own voices, not unsupported by the most 
competent and costiy ore hestras, the courtly poets 
and modish troubadours of the time may now 
begin to compose ba//ate, while the dress-makers 
hasten to Pisa to study the frescoes of Benozzo 
Gozzoli in order to devise appropriate costumes 
for the modern dancers of the antique Tuscan 
Carola, 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Basquer.—With navy blue use dark red, trim gray 
with lighter silver gray, and put gray with seal brown 
You can only use a lace point as a draped apron on a 
dress skirt. Use cloth or plush for a piano cover 
Make your plush basque like the Directoire jacket il- 
lustrated on page 772 of Bazar No. 46, Vol. XXI 

Mietam.—The design in Bazar of October 6th is 
suitable for your dress. Use either moiré or velvet. 
The little suit for your boy is also right. 

CONSTANT Dress skirts with reeds across the back 
were illustrated in Bazar No. 6, Vol. XXII 

P.S. C.—Linen collars are worn in the morning with 
plain tailor gowns, and bias folds with those that are 
more dressy. Pleated lisse frills are turned down 
around the neck of very handsome dresses, and 
fallin ajabotinfront. For trimming an elderly lady’s 
black cashmere gown get silk cord passementerie, and 
for a young lady’s dress use Persian galloon or else 
open trellis-patterned gimp with black, green, or tan- 
color set beneath it. Fans are now little used for 
decorating walls 

». L. 8. C.—Your plan of using the border on black 

is good. The gray dress will also look well with 
black 

Constant Reaper.—Sack overcoats are worn by 
young men; frock-coats by those who are older. 

Avior G.—Get old-rose China crape for a vest and 
accordion-pleated front of a gown of your gray satin, 
or else have black Chantilly lace over the old rose 

Fourtken Years’ Suusoniser.—Get brown velvet to 
go with your poplin, and have a Directoire suit 








Wonprr.—The little girl bridemaids precede the 
bride, and will look well in white wool gowns with 
y hats at a June wedding The 

dress might be a light brown 
a fawn shade—of camel’s-hair made in Directoire 
fashion. The groom wears a black coat and vest with 
gray trousers. The best man accompanies the groom 


to await the bride, who is brought by her father. 

A.ior W.—Get some rich brocaded silk for the front 
breadths and vest of a dress made with waist and 
straight skirt of your blue faille. 

louk.—Put the jet panel down the front of your satin 
skirt with a gathered breadth of lace beside it, and use 
all the satin for making full sides and back breadths 
Gauze veils are only suitable for the street. 

Mary.—Ladies wear corset covers of cambric fitted 
smoothly outside of their corsets. Young ladies wear 
wraps that reach to the end of their dress skirts, made 
of cloth trimmed with fur, in preference to plush 
wraps 

Martian B.—Many families do not use crape when 
wearing mourning, preferring nuns’ veiling tor veils 
even when in mourning for a parent. You must de- 
cide such matters for yourself. 

tutu.—Of your four long breadths of brown mer- 
veilleux cut long back and sides of a Directoire redin- 
gote; then get light Suéde-colored merveilleux for the 
vest front, and for the front and sides of a lower skirt 
Accordion-pleating will be nice for the Suéde parts. 
slack faille is always used, but is not always in the 
height of fashion. For your sister's black Henrietta 
cloth have either a vest or a pleated collar with jabot 
of écru or of rosewood knife-pleated silk muslin. 

A. D. H.—Read about little girls’ wash dresses in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 6, Vol. XXII 

Ex..ta.—Mrs. Sherwood’s Manners and Social Usages 
is published by Harper & Brothers, and will be sent 
by them, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1 25. 

Marion.—The dress of Martha Washington so famil- 
iar in engravings will be suitable for your fancy cos- 
tume, and is easily copied. . 

Emma B.—Brocade velvet is little used this winter 
Rich brocaded silks over velvet skirts are preferred, or 
the order may be reversed, the velvet being made up 
in a Directoire redingote, and the brocade forming the 
skirt. 

Wipow.—Widows wear mourning two years. 

Sunsoriser.—Combine silk of another color—such 

} 





as Empire green, or rosewood, or tan—with 
faille for a young Jady’s spring dress. Or else 
merely old-rose crape as a vest and inside sleeves, with 


rich black silk cord gimp for trimming 

A. B. C.—Use your material as it is—without dyeing 
—for a Directoire gown: The trimming will answer 
to edge revers, jacket, etc 

N. M.—Recipes for preparing crystallized violets 
and rose leaves were given in an article entitled 
**Some Creole Dainties,” in Bazar No. 26, Vol. XX 

An O1p Sunseoriver.—Make your black silk in Di- 
rectoire fashion, with the full broad vest and front 
breadth of the skirt of black net brocaded with gilt 
Put two short steels in the back of the foundation 
— We do not reply by mail to inquiries about 

Tess. 
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A CROOKED PATH." 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 


Avruor or “ Her Deanret For,” “ Tur Woorne o'7,” 
“Map, Wire, on Wivow,” rro 


CHAPTER IX. 


“TEMPTATION.” 


’ 


‘VO Katherine, who was in her own room, the 
] sound beneath came with a subdued force, 
and knowing Mr. Newton was with him, she 
thought it better to stay where she was, for it 
never struck her that Mr. Liddell had fallen. 

When, therefore, Mrs. Knapp, with that eager. 
ness to spread evil tidings peculiar to her class, 
rushed upstairs fo announce breathlessly that she 
was going for the doctor, but that the poor old 
gentleman was quite dead, Katherine could not 
believe her. 

She quickly descended to the parlor, where she 
found Mr, Newton standing by the fire, looking 
pale and anxious, 

“Oh, Mr. Newton, he cannot be dead!” cried 
Katherine. “ He seemed stronger this morning, 
and he has fainted more than once. Let me 
bathe his temples.” She took a bottle of eau-de- 
Cologne from the sideboard as she spoke, 

‘My dear young lady, both your servant and I 
have done what we could to revive him, and I 
fear—I believe he has passed away. The start 
and the triumph of finding himself the last sur- 
vivor of the Tontine association were too much 
for his weak heart. I would not go in if I were 
you: death is appalling to the young.” 

Katherine stopped, half frightened, yet ashamed 
of herfear. ‘Oh yes; I must satisfy myself that 
I can do nothing more for him. Can it be pos- 
sible that he will never speak again—never search 
for news of that other poor old man?” She went 
softly into the next room, followed by Newton, 
and approaching the bed, laid her hand gently on 
his brow. “ How awfully cold!” she whispered, 
shrinking back in spite of herself at the unutter- 
able chill of death. ‘ But he looks so peaceful, 
so different from what he did in life!” She stood 
gazing at him, silent, awe-struck, 

“Come away,” said Newton, kindly. “The doe- 
tor will be here, I trust, in a few minutes, and will 
be able to give a certificate which will save the 
worry of an inquest,” 

Katherine obeyed his gesture of entreaty, and 
went slowly into the front room, where she sat 
down, leaning her elbows on the table and cov- 
ering her face with her hands, while Mr. Newton 
closed the door. 

It was all over, then, her hopes and fears; the 
poor wasted life, as much wasted and useless as 
if spent in the wildest and most extravagant fol- 
lies, was finished. What had it left behind? No- 
thing of good to any human being; no blessing of 
loving-kindness, of help and sympathy, to any suf- 
fering brother wayfarer on life’s high-road; no- 
thing but hard, naked gold—gold which, from 
what she had heard, would go to one already 
abundantly provided. Ah, she must not think 
of that gold so sorely needed, or bad, unseemly 
ideas would master her! 

But-Mr. Newton was speaking. “It is fortunate 
I was here to be some stay to you,” he said; “the 
shock must be very great, and—” He interrupted 
himself hastily to exclaim, “ Here is the doctor! 
I shall go with him into our poor friend’s room ; 
let me find you here when I come back.” Kath- 
erine bent her head, and remained in the same 
attitude, thinking, thinking. 

How long it was before the kind lawyer return- 
ed she did not know; but he came and stood by 
her, the doctor behind him. 

“It is as I supposed,” said Newton, in a low 
tone. “Life is quite extinct.” Katherine rose 
and confronted them, looking very white. 

“Yes,” added the dector; “death must have 
been instantaneous. Your uncle was in a condi- 
tion which made him liable to succumb under the 
slightest shock. Can you give me paper and ink? 
I will write a certificate at once. Then, Miss Lid- 
dell, I shall look to you.” 

Katherine placed the writing materials before 
him silently, and watched him trace the lines; 
then he handed the paper to Mr. Newton, saying, 
“You will see to what is necessary I presume,” 
and rising he took Katherine’s hand and felt her 
pulse. “Very unsteady indeed; I would recom- 
mend a glass of wine now, and at night a com- 
posing draught, which I will send. If I can dono- 
thing more I must go on my rounds, I shall be 
at home again about six, should you require my 
services in any way.” 

He went out, followed by Mr. Newton, and they 
spoke together for a few moments before the doc- 
tor entered his carriage and drove off. 

“ Now, my dear,” said Mr. Newton, when he re- 
turned—the startling event of the morning seemed 
to have taken off the sharp edge of his precision— 
“what shall you do? I suppose you would like 
to go home. It would be rather trying for you 
to stay here.” 

“To go home!” returned Katherine, slowly. 
“ Yes, I should, oh, very much! but I will not go. 
My uncle never was unkind to me, and I will stay 
in his house until he is laid in his last resting- 
place. Yet I do not like to stay alone. May I 
have my mother with me?” 

“Yes, by all means. I tell you what, I will 
drive over and break the news to her myself ; then 
she can come to you at once. I have a very par- 
ticular appointment in the city this afternoon, but 
I shall arrange to spend to-morrow forenoon here, 
and examine the contents of that bureau. Ihave 
thought it well to take possession of your uncle’s 
keys.” 

“ Yes, of course,” said Katherine; “ you ought 
to have them, And you will go and send my mo- 
ther tome! I shall feel quite well and strong if 
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she is near. How good of you to think of it!” 
and she raised her dark tearful eyes so gratefully 
to his that the worthy lawyer’s heart kindled 
within him. 

“My dear young lady, I have rarely, if ever, 
regretted anything so much as my unfortunate 
absence yesterday, though had I been able to an- 
swer my late client’s first summons, I doubt if 
time would have permitted the completion of a 
new will. Now my best hope, though it is a very 
faint one, is that he may have destroyed his last 
will, and so died intestate.” 

“Why ?” asked Katherine, indifferently. She 
felt very hopeless. 

“Tt would be better for you. You would, I 
rather think, be the natural heir.” ‘Katherine 
only shook her head. “ Of course it is not likely. 
Still, I have known him destroy one will before 
he made another. He has made four or five, to 
my knowledge. So it is wiser not to hope for 
anything. I shall always do what I can for you. 
Now you are quite cold and shivering. I would 
advise your going to your room, and keeping there 
out of the way. You ean do no more for your 
uncle, and I will send your mother to you as soon 
as I can. I gippose you have the keys of the 
house ?” 

Katherine bowed her head. She seemed tongue- 
tied. Only when Mr. Newton took her hand to 
say good-by she burst out, “ You will send my 
mother to me soon—soon !” 

Then she went away to her own room. Lock- 
ing the door, she sat down and buried her face in 
the cushions of the sofa. She felt her thoughts 
in the wildest confusion, as if some separate ex- 
terior self was exerting a strange power over her. 
It had said to her, “ Be silent,” when Mr. Newton 
spoke of the possibility of not finding the will, 
and she had obeyed without the smallest inten- 
tion to do good or evil. Some force she could 
not resist—or rather she did not dream of resist- 
ing—imposed silence on her. To what had this 
silence committed her? To nothing. When Mr. 
Newton came and examined the bureau he would 
no doubt open the drawer of the writing-table 
also. She had locked it, and put the key in the 
little basket where the keys of her scantily sup- 
plied store closet and of the cellaret lay; there 
it stood on the round table near the window, with 
her ink-bottle and blotting-book. She sat up and 
looked at it fixedly. That little key was all that 
intervened between her and rest, freedom, enjoy- 
ment. The more she recalled her uncle’s words 
and manner on the day he had dictated his first 
note to Mr. Newton, the more convinced she felt 
that he had intended to provide for her, and now 
his intentions would be frustrated, and the will 
the old man wished to suppress would be the 
instrament by which his possessions would be 
distributed. 

It was too bad. She did not know how closely 
the hope of her mother’s emancipation from the 
long hard struggle with poverty and its attendant 
evils by means of -Uncle Liddell’s possible be- 
quest had twined itself round her heart. Now 
she could not give it up. It seemed to her that 
her mental grasp refused to relax. 

She rose and began to make some little ar- 
rangement for her mother’s comfort, and pre- 
sently the servant came to ask if she would take 
some tea. 

“I’m sure, miss, you must be faint for want of 
food, and we are just going to have some—the wo- 
man and me.” 

“ What woman ?” 

“A very respectable person as Dr. Billiam sent 
in to—to attend to the poor old gentleman, miss.” 

“Ah! thank you. I could not take anything 
now. I expect my mother soon; then I shall be 
glad of some tea.” 

“ Well, miss, you’ll ring if you want me. And 
dear me! you ought to have a bit of fire. I'll 
light one up in a minnit.” 

“Not till you have had your tea. I am not 
cold.” 

“You look awful bad, miss!” With this com- 
forting assurance Mrs. Knapp departed, leaving 
the door partially open, 

A muffled sound, as if people were moving 
softly and cautiously, was wafted to Katherine 
as she sat and listened ; then a door closed gently ; 
voices murmuring in a subdued tone reached her 
ear, retreating as if the speakers had gone down- 
stairs. 

Katherine went to the window. It was a 
wretchedly dark, drizzling afternoon—cold too, 
with gusts of wind. She hoped Mr. Newton 
would make her mother take a cab. It was no 
weather for her to stand about waiting for an 
omnibus. Would the time ever come when they 
need not think of pennies ? 

Suddenly she turned, took a key from her bas- 
ket, and walked composedly down-stairs, unlock- 
ed the drawer of the writing-table, and took out 
her uncle’s last will and testament. Then she 
closed the drawer, leaving the key in the lock, as 
it had always been, and returned to her room. 

Ilaving fastened her door, she applied herself 
to read the document. It was short and simple, 
and with the exception of a small legacy to Mr. 
Newton, left all the testator possessed to a man 
whose name was utterly unknown to her. Mr. 
Newton was the sole executor, and the will was 
dated nearly seven years back. 

Katherine read it through a second time, and 
then very deliberately folded it up. “ It shall not 
stand in my way,” she murmured, her lips closing 
firmly, and she sat for a few minutes holding it 
tight in her hand, as she thought steadily what 
she should do. “ Had my uncle lived a few hours 
more, this would have been destroyed or nullified. 
I will carry out his intentions. I wonder what 
is the legal penalty for the crime or felony I am 
going to commit? At all events I shall risk it. 
The only punishment I fear is my mother’s con- 
demnation. She must never know. It is a huge 
theft, whether the man I rob is rich or poor. I 
hope he is very rich. I know I am doing a great 
wrong; that if others acted as I am acting there 
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would be small security for property—perhaps 
for life—but I'll do it. Shall I ever be able to 
hold up my head and look honest folk in the 
face? I will try. If I commit this robbery I 
must not falter nor repent. I must be consist- 
ently, boldly false, and I must get done with it 
before my dearest mother comes. How. grieved 
and disappointed she would be if she knew! She 
believes so firmly in my truthfulness. Well, I 
have been true, and I wi// be, save in this. Here 
I will lie by silence. Where shall I hide it? for 
I will not destroy it—not yet at least. No elab- 
orate concealment is necessary.” 

She rose up and took some thin brown paper— 
such as is used in shops to wrap up lace and rib- 
bons—and folded the will in it neatly, tying it up 
with twine, and writing on it, “Old MSS., to be 
destroyed.” Then she laid it in the bottom of her 
box. “If my mother sees it, the idea of old MS. 
will certainly deter her from looking at it.” She 
put back the things she had taken out and closed 
the box ; then she stood for a moment of thought. 
What would the result be? Who could tell? 
Some other unknown Liddells might start up to 
share the inheritance. Well, she would not mind 
that much ; so long as she could secure some years 
of modest competence to her mother, some help 
for her little nephews, she would be content. 

Now that she had accomplished what an hour 
ago was a scarcely entertained idea, she felt won- 
derfully calm, but curious as to how things would 
turn out, with the sort of curiosity she might have 
felt with regard to the action of another. 

She did not want to be still any more, how- 
ever; she went to and fro in her room, dusting 
it and putting it in order; she rearranged her own 
hair and dress, and then she went to the window 
to watch for her mother. Time had gone swift- 
ly while her thoughts had been so intensely oc- 
cupied, and to her great delight she soon saw a 
cab drive up, from which Mrs. Liddell descended. 

Katherine flew to receive her, and in the joy 
of feeling her mother once more by her side she 
temporarily forgot the sense of a desperate deed 
which had oppressed her. 

Mrs. Liddell had been much shocked by the 
sudden death of her brother-in-law, but her chief 
anxiety was to fly to Katie, to shorten the terrible 
hours of loneliness in the house of mourning. 

She too honestly confessed her regret that the 
old man had been cut off before he could fulfil 
his intention of making a new will, “though,” 
she said to her daughter as they talked together, 
“we cannot be sure that he would have remem- 
bered us—or rather you. But there is no use in 
thinking of what is past out of the range of pos- 
sibilities. Let us only hope whoever is heir will 
not insist on immediate repayment of that loan. 
It is strange that you should have managed to 
make the poor old man’s acquaintance, and to a 
certain degree succeed with him, only in his last 
days.” 

“Try and talk of something else, mother dear. 
It is all so ghastly and oppressive! Tell me 
about Ada and the boys.” 

“ Ada was out when Mr. Newton came. I left 
a little note telling her of your uncle’s awfully 
sudden death, and of my intention of remaining 
with you until after the funeral. What a state 
of excitement she will be in! I have no doubt 
she will be here to-morrow.” 

“Very likely,” said Katherine, who was pour- 
ing out tea. 

“Did Mr. Newton mention to you that your 
uncle had written to him to come and draw up 
a new will?” 

“Why, I wrote the note,which my uncle signed.” 

“Yes, of course; I had forgotten. But did 
Mr. Newton say that he had a faint hope that he 
might have destroyed the other will?” 

“He did; but it is not probable.” 

“Tt would make an immense difference to us 
if he had.” 

“Would it?” asked Kate, to extract an an- 
swer from her mother. 

“Mr, Newton believes that if he died intestate 
you would inherit everything.” 

“What! would not the little boys share ?” 

“T am not sure. But to get away from the 
subject, which somehow always draws me back 
to it, I have one bit of good news for you, my 
darling. I had a letter from Santley this morn- 
ing. He will take my novel, and will give me a 
hundred and fifty pounds for it,” 

“Really? Oh, this is glorious news! I am 
so delighted! Then you will get more for the 
next; you will become known and appreciated.” 

“Do not be too sure; it may be a failure, 
And at present I do not feel as if I should ever 
have any ideas again. My brain seems so weary!” 

“ Perhaps,” whispered Katherine, “ you may be 
able to rest. You are looking very tired and ill.” 


Somewhat to her own surprise, Katherine slept 
profoundly that night. The delicious sense of 
comfort and security which her mother’s presence 
brought soothed her ineffably. It seemed as if 
no harm could touch her while she felt the clasp 
of those dear arms. 

The early forenoon brought Mr. Newton, and 
after a little preliminary talk respecting the ar- 
rangements he had made for the funeral, he pro- 
posed to look for the will which he had drawn 
up some years before, and which, to the best of 
his recollection, Mr. Liddell had taken charge of 
himself. 

“Might you not wait until the poor old man is 
laid in his last home ?” asked Mrs. Liddell. 

“Perhaps it would be more seemly,” said the 
lawyer; “ but it is almost necessary to know who 
is the heir and who is the executor. Besides, it 
is quite possible that since he signed the will I 
drew up for him in ’59, and to which I was ex- 
ecutor, he may have made another, of which I 
know nothing, and I may have to communicate 
with some other executor. I will therefore begin 
the search at once. Would you and your daugh- 
ter like to be present ?” 

“Thank you, no,” returned Mrs. Liddell. 





“T would rather not,” said Katherine. 

Mr. Newton proceeded on his search alone, 
while Mrs. Liddell and her daughter went to the 
latter’s room, anxious to keep from meddling with 
what did not concern them. 

Scarcely had the former settled herself to write 
a letter to an old friend in Florence with whom 
she kept up a steady though not a frequent cor- 
respondence, when she was interrupted by a tap 
at the door. Before she could say “ Come in,” it 
was opened to admit Mrs. Frederic Liddell, who 
came in briskly, She had taken out a black 
dress with crape on it, and retouched a mourning 
bonnet, so that she presented an appearance per- 
fectly suited to the occasion. 

“Oh dear!” she cried, “I have been in such a 
state ever since I had your note! I thought I 
should never get away this morning. The stu- 
pidity of those servants is beyond description. 
Now do tell all about everything.” She sat down 
suddenly, then jumped up, kissed her mother-in- 
law on the brow, and shook hands with Kath- 
erine. 

“There is very little more to tell beyond what 
I said in my note,” returned Mrs, Liddell. “The 
poor old man never spoke or showed any symp- 
tom of life after he fell. Mr. Newton, of course, 
will make all arrangements. The funeral will 
be on Friday, and Katherine and I will remain 
here till it is over.” 

“And the will?” whispered Mrs. Frederic, 
eagerly, ‘Have you found out anything about 
that?” 

Mrs. Liddell shook her head, “Ihave not even 
asked, so sure am I that it will not affect us in 
any way. Mr. Newton is now examining the bu- 
reau where my brother-in-law appears to have 
kept all his papers, hoping to find the will.” 

“Ts it not cruel to think of all this wealth 
passing away from us?” cried the little woman, 
in a tearful tone. 

“T do not suppose that John Liddell was 
wealthy,” said Mrs. Liddell. ‘“ He was very care- 
ful of what he had, but it does not follow that 
he had a great deal.” 

“Oh, nonsense! My dear Mrs. Liddell, you 
only say that to keep us quiet. Misers always 
have heaps of money. What do you say, Kath- 
erine ?” 

“That from all I saw I should say he was not 
rich. He never mentioned large sums of money, 
or—” 

“TI do not mind you,” interrupted the young 
widow. ‘ You always affect to despise money.” 

‘“‘Indeed I do not, Ada. I am only afraid of 
thinking too much of it.” Katherine perceived 
that her mother had wisely abstained from telling 
the whole circumstances to this most impulsive 
young person. 

“And do you mean to say,” parsued Mrs, Fred 
eric, who could hardly keep still, so great was her 
excitement, “that the horrid lawyer is rummaging 
through the old man’s papers all alone? You 
ought to be present, Mrs, Liddell. You don’t 
know what tricks he may play. He may put a 
will in his own favor in some drawer. It is very 
weak not to have insisted on being pr 
shows such indifference to our interests 

“Tam not afraid of Mr. Newton forging a will,” 
said Mrs. Liddell, smiling; “and I greatly fear 
that whoever may profit by the old man’s last 
testament, we will not. But I assure you Mr, 
Newton did ask me to assist in the search, and 
I declined. Indeed I asked him not to search 
while the poor remains were unburied.” 

“ Why, my goodness! you do not mean to say 
you are pretending to be sorry for this rude—mi- 
ser!’ cried Mrs. Frederic, with uplifted hand and 
eyes. 

“ Personally I did not care about him, but, Ada, 
death demands respect.” 

“Oh yes, of course. Then there is absolutely 
nothing to do or to hear.” 

“Nothing,” said Katherine, rather shortly. 

“Could I go out and buy anything for you? 
Surely the executors, whoever they may be, will 
give you some money for mourning ?” 

“IT do not think it at all likely. I will tell you 
what you can do, Ada: go to my large cupboard 
and bring me,” ete., ete.—sundry directions fol- 
lowed. “Katherine and I can quite well do ali 
that is necessary ourselves to make a proper ap- 
pearance on Friday.” 

“Very well; and I will come to the funeral 
too, and bring the boys. A little crape on their 
caps and sleeves will be quite enough. They will 
produce'a great effect. I dare say if I speak to 
Mrs. Burnett’s friend, that newspaper man, he 
will put an account into the Morning News, with 
all our names. Whatever comes, it would have 
a good effect.” 

“Of course you can come if you like, Ada, but 
I would not bring the boys, Children are out of 
place except at a parent’s grave.” 

“Well, I do not agree with you, and I do not 
think you need grudge my poor children that 
much recognition.” 

“Poor darlings! Do you believe we could 
grudge them anything that was good for them ?” 
cried Katherine. 

“Oh, there is no knowing! Pray is there any 
plate in the house, Katherine, or diamonds? You 
know the nephew’s wife ought to have the dia- 
monds !” 

“Do not make me laugh, Ada, while the poor 
man is lying dead!” exclaimed Katherine, smil- 
ing. “The idea of plate or diamonds in ¢his 
house is too funny!” 

“Then are the spoons and forks only Sheffield 
ware ?” asked her sister-in-law. ‘‘ How mean !” 

After a good deal more cross-examination Mrs. 
Fred rose to depart, her pretty childish face cloud- 
ed, not to say very cross, 

“T might have saved myself the trouble of 
coming here,” she said. 

““We are very glad to see you, and it will be a 
great help if you can send or bring the things I 
want.” 

“ Perhaps, if I wait a little longer, this admi- 
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rable Mr. Newton may find something,” resumed 
Mrs. Fred, pausing, and reluctant to move. 

“Tf he does I will let you know immediately,” 
said Katherine; “ but there are numbers of little 
drawers in the bureau; it will take him a long 
time to look through them all.” 

“ Have you seen the inside of it?” asked Mrs. 
Fred, greedily. 

“] have seen my uncle writing at it,” returned 
Katherine, “but I never had an opportunity of 
examining it.” 

“ Well, I suppose I had better go. I am evi- 
dently not wanted here!” exclaimed Mrs. Fred- 
eric, longing to quarrel with some one, being in 
that condition of mind aptly described as “ not 
knowing what to be at.” Finding no help from 
her auditors, she went reluctantly away. 

“T wish poor Ada would not allow her imagi- 
nation to run away with her. It will be such a 
disappointment when she finds it is all much ado 
about nothing,” said Mrs, Liddell, as she returned 
to her letter. “Iam afraid, Katie dear, you have 
had a great shock; you do not look a bit like 
yourself,” 

“T feel dazed and stupid, but I dare say I 
shall be all right to-morrow.” She took a book 
and pretended to read, while her mother’s pen 
scratched lightly and quickly over the paper. 

The light was beginning to change, when a 
message from Mr. Newton summoned both mo- 
ther and daughter to the sitting-room, where they 
found him awaiting them. 

“JT have looked most carefully through the 
bureau, and can find no sign of the will. There 
are various papers and account-books, a very clear 
statement of his affairs, and about a hundred 
and fifteen pounds of ready money, but no will. 
I have also looked in his writing-table drawer, 
his wardrobe, and every possible and impossible 
place. It may be at my office, though I am un- 
der the impression he took charge of it himself. 
There is a possibility he may have deposited it 
at his banker’s or his stock-broker’s, though that 
is not probable.” 

“Tt is curious,” remarked Mrs. Liddell, feeling 
she must say something. 

“ Pray,” resumed Newton, addressing Kather- 
ine, “ have you ever seen him tearing up or burn- 
ing papers ?” 

She thought for a moment, and then said, qui- 
etly, ‘‘ No, I never have.” 

“Tecan do no more here, at least to-day,’’ New- 
ton went on. ‘I must bid you a good-afternoon. 
You may be sure I will leave nothing undone to 
discover the missing will, and I ean only say I 
earnestly hope I may not be successful.” 
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AN OTTER HUNT. 
See illustrations on double page. 


MPYHE artist of these graphic sketches says: 
| “Our faithful Irish retainer had brought 
word to us the night before, and exactly at half 
past ten on a clear bright September morning we 
started on our way with a famous pack of otter 
hounds. A pretty picture the group makes, the 
whips and members of the hunt in their blue 
serge costumes, red stockings, and caps, the tall, 
commanding form of the master, with beard 
grizzly as an otter’s hide, the hounds eagerly 
howling for the prey, and the heterogeneous 
mixture of humanity, like so many camp-follow- 
ers of an army, which always finds time to follow 
the hounds. The master moves to a path that 
leads down to the river’s bank, the pack, whips, 
etc., follow, and we are off down the stream at a 
pace that would do credit to a professional sprint- 
er. A five minutes’ breather gives time for a 
look round to note the effect of the five miles’ 
run. The flushed faces of the ladies, their gay 
apparel now drabbled with mud and water, the 
total absence of conversation on the part of the 
men, clearly tell that the pace is not one which 
they care to joke about. We start on again, for 
the master means to have sport if he has to go 
fifteen miles for it, and we are all eagerly hoping 
for the welcome music which tells a find. “ Rus- 
ticus expectat dum defluit amnis.” Yes, he was 
standing on the bank heedlessly poring on the 
stream, A sudden chorus from the hounds, who 
now completely surround him, rudely rouses him 
from his cogitation, and Rusticus in his terror 
misses his footing and takes an involuntary bath. 
He will not in a, hurry commit again the unpar- 
donable offence of heading the hounds. But 
there is a “find.” The “drag” is warm, and 
down the river we go, the pace getting faster and 
faster. Through bog and brake, through mud 
and fen, spurred by that excitement which those 
only know who have experienced it, we follow on. 
Presently there is a pause; then in full ery the 
hounds make for a mill-stream which flows out 
of the river to meet it again a mile below. Back 
again they come right across that meadow to the 
main stream. How picturesque it all looks! The 
shrill blast of the master’s horn, the continued 
music of the dogs, plainly tell the least initiated 
that the quarry has passed here lately. As sud- 
denly as it began, the baying ceases ; our hearts 
sink within us, for the scent is lost. 

After light refreshment in the way of sand- 
wiches and biscuits and a draught of the cool 
clear water, which puts fresh life into all, we 
press on, but not for long before a loud “ tally-ho!” 





announces to the world that the quarry has been 
seen. Stragglers close up, forgetting their weari- 
ness in the excitement of the moment. Now he 
has sought a refuge in a hole in the bank. Old 
Chieftain spots it, and at once the whole pack 
are around, tearing up the earth in their efforts 
to dislodge him. ‘ Tally-ho!” again, this time a 
hundred yards below. The old keeper was right; 
he is making for that hole in the rock and the 
pool which is his home. At last we reach it, and 
every one crowds round, Off he goes again un- 
der the water. “Tally-ho!” he has taken to 
the land. The hounds and field rush after him; 





through the water frantically plunge staid men 
of the law, bankers, business men, parsons, and 
painters, only to find that grand old Ralleywood 
has headed the otter back into the stream, but at 
the expense of that purple stream now trickling 
down from his gray muzzle. Up and down we 
go, through and through the river: we are thor- 
oughly wet now, but what care we? “To land!” 
is again the ery. “ Didn’t you see him spring 
from that rock and disappear in the water ?” and 
“ He’s nearly done,” the knowing ones say. “ Tal- 
ly-ho!” just up the stream, and we feel that one 
last effort for life is being made. There he goes: 
the water is quite shallow, and we can plainly 
see him. The hounds are close up, the crowd 
shouts, the horns blow, and a deafening chorus 
from the dogs, and there is one otter less, Twenty- 
one pounds he weighs; his tail, pads, and head 
are secured, and then we realize fully the origin 
of the phrase “ gone to the dogs.” 





MRS. COOPERS NIECE. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 
Be agrprnst said old John Briggs to his son, 


“ you are twenty-eight years old to-day.” 

“So the family record says, father,” respond- 
ed the elegant young gentleman addressed. “I 
am disposed to place implicit reliance upon it 
and on you.” 

‘You have done nothing since you left col- 
lege but kill time.” 

“It is only retaliation in advance, sir. Some 
day or other the old chap with the sealp-lock and 
seythe will kill me.” 

“You are too flippant. Since your aunt Pris- 
cilla left you five thousand a year you have done 
nothing but spend the money. Your income 
ought to be enough for a single man, but you 
draw on me too.” 

“Tl try to draw on you less, sir.” 

“Tt is not that, Philip. You are quite weleome 
to a check now and then, for I know that you 
neither game nor revel, and I don’t mind your 
horses, your club, your natural history craze, nor 
your luxurious tastes. But still you spend more 
money and get less for it than most young men 
of your age—have too much, in fact.” 

“T don’t find it too much, sir. In fact I was 
thinking what a graceful thing it would be if you 
were to double it—a mere trifle to a gentleman 
of your means. I have to use the most pitiful 
economy, I assure you.” 

“Oh, that’s it,eh? Well, there is a mode to in- 
crease it very much. You have heard me speak 
of Philander Spriggs, of New York ?” 

“*Money-lender and skinflint ? I have heard of 
him.’ 

“Nonsense, Philip. He is a quite worthy as 
well as very wealthy man; and if he prefers to 
invest ready money in short loans, what of that ? 
I lend my money, or some of it, sometimes.” 

“ But not at cent. per cent.” 

“No matter. I don’t propose that you shall 
borrow of him. He has an only child, a daugh- 
ter, who will inherit all his vast property, just as 
you will mine.” 

“Does she shaye notes, father?” 

“ Phil, be kind enough not to indulge in chaff. 
I have seen her and talked with her, She is 
young, handsome, well educated, and has good 
taste —a society gentlewoman with domestic 
tastes,” 

“Well, father, you are not so old, and since 
you admire her so much, I see no reason why—” 

“Stop your nonsense and listen. Spriggs and 
I had a talk over it when I was in New York, 
and we have concluded, if you two come togeth- 
er, to chip in equally and settle a half-million on 
you on your wedding day. With what you have 
you'll do well enough for a while.” 

“ But,” demurred Philip, “I don’t like Spriggs 
for a father-in-law.” 

“Stuff! you don’t marry Spriggs.” 

“And the name! Think of it! Spr-r-iggs!” 

“What of that? With marriage the name is 
changed. I don’t think she’l/ gain much by it. 
Spriggs—Briggs! Six of one and a half-dozen 
of the other.” 

“Td like to oblige you, father. I suppose I 
must marry some day; but it will be some one I 
love ; and then, Philadelphia like, insist on a wo- 
man of good family.” 

‘*Some one you love! How the deuce do you 
know you'll not love her till you see her? Good 
family! Of course you’re entitled to that. The 
peerage of England is full of Viscount Briggses. 
The Briggses are found in the Almanach von 
Gotha among the erlaucht families. Your grand- 
father made three hundred thousand dollars in 
hides and tallow, and if he had not invested it in 
real estate that multiplied itself more than.tenfold 
before he died, I should have been in the same 
business to-day, and you in the counting-room or 
warehouse. Family, indeed! You’re a foolish 
boy, Philip, and your aunt’s legacy has ruined 
you.” 

“] wish, sir, there were a half-dozen more old 
aunts to continue my ruin in the same way. It 
is of no use getting angry, father. You can’t 
keep itup. Ill take to anything you say—law, 
physie, or divinity ; sell my horses, drop my club, 
read by the cubic foot, but to marry—excuse me.” 

“See here, Phil,” exclaimed the father, who 
by this time was at white heat, “ you never knew 
me to break my word. I merely ask you to marry 
for your own good. I point out a wife in every 
way suitable to you. Marry to please me, and I 
will not only start you fairly in life now, but leave 
you all I have when I am gone. Marry to suit 
some foolish fancy of your own, and I’'ll—yes, 
I'll found an asylum for idiots. Now you under- 
stand me.” And Briggs marched off, leaving his 
son to his meditations. 

“If I stay here,” said Philip to himself, “ fa- 
ther and I will quarrel. Better give the dear old 
gentleman a chance to cool off. Ill ruralize a 
little.” 








That afternoon Philip packed a portmanteau, 
and with a fishing-rod and mineral hammer start- 
ed off to Montgomery County, where an old col- 
lege mate of his had married and settled, one 
whom he had long promised to visit. When he 
arrived there he learned that Boudinot and his 
wife had gone to Long Branch for the season, 
and their servants with them, the house being in 
charge of a care-taker. Philip heard of good 
fishing in a stream four miles off, and concluded 
to try it. He found lodgings at a farm-house 
near the place, owned by a man named Seth 
Cooper. 

His quarters were quite comfortable. The 
house was an old stone building of ante-Revo- 
lutionary erection, and was roomy. He was as- 
signed a chamber upstairs, looking out on a trim- 
ly kept garden, in which old-fashioned flowers 
and pot-herbs were grown side by side, and which 
sent a pleasant fragrance through the open win- 
dow. The room itself was adorned with pictures 
and knick-knacks showing feminine taste, and 
the bedstead was furnished with a hair mattress, 
and not the bag of feathers of the vicinage. 

“ Decidedly,” said Philip to himself, “ there is 
another female on the premises, something young- 
er and possibly fairer than the substantial Dame 
Cooper, and with some refined taste.” 

But neither that day nor that week did he see 
any woman other than Mrs. Cooper or the hired 
girl. However, the cooking was good, the country 
air and his walks round about gave him an ap- 
petite, and he was content. He fished the stream 
closely, or rambled here and there, hammer in 
hand and bag at side, or leaned over fences and 
talked with the farmers about “craps” and the 
weather, 

In a week’s time the thing grew monotonous. 
The fish were not always inclined to bite, good 
specimens in quarries and ¢ sifu grew’scarcer, and 
his stock of talk on farming was nearly exhaust- 
ed. He began to think of going to the Branch 
and hunting up Boudinot. As he sat upon the 
veranda one afternoon debating the matter, a wag 
on was driven up the lane and stopped at the door. 
Lightly out stepped a young woman in a neat 
travelling dress, and the driver followed her with 
a large trunk, under which he staggered, burly as 
he was. Mrs. Cooper came from the kitchen and 
exclaimed, ‘“* Why, it’s Gwenny, I declare !” 

“You dear old Aunty Ruth!” said the new- 
comer, hugging and kissing the farmer’s wife. 
‘*T came to have a good time for a month.” 

“And so you shali, my dear,” 
reply. 

Philip took an ocular inventory of the looks, 
dress, and manner of the new-comer as he took 
off his hat. “ A sweet face and graceful figure, 
and presentable anywhere,” was his internal com- 
ment. “ Here’sluck. I shall not visit the Branch 
yet.” 

“ You have a boarder, aunty,” said the girl when 
upstairs with Mrs. Cooper. 

“Yes. He’s a Mr. Bee,” said the other. “It 
don’t look as if he had any eall to work for his 
living, judging by his white hands and his fix-ups, 
and he’s plenty of money.” 

“Bee! Then he isn’t a busy bee. 
good-looking ; 
walking-stick.” 

Mrs. Cooper’s mistake as to Philip was natural 
enough, When she had asked his name on his 
coming he had said, in his airy way, “ Philip B., 
at your service,” and she had taken the sound of 
the initial for his surname. After she had called 
him Mr. Bee several times Philip saw the blunder, 
smiled at it, and, as the naval officers say, ‘“‘ made 
it so”; and when Gwenny came to the table she 
was introduced, ‘‘ Miss Gwenny, Mr. Bee.” As 
she was the niece, he concluded her name to be 
Cooper, but as the farmer addressed her as Miss 
Gwenny, and the farmer’s wife as Gwenny, Phil- 
ip chose the more respectful form of the two. 

As Philip was a gallant young gentleman, 
and as the young lady was charming in manner, 
he naturally paid her much attention. Whena 
young man and young woman are thrown togeth- 
er under such circumstances it is not unusual for 
a flirtation to follow. 
conclusion. 

Philip soon learned that “Gwenny” was the 
diminutive of Gwenllian, and not of the more stilt- 
ed Gwendoline, which interested him. Philip’s 
mother had been a Powel, with Welsh blood in her 
veins, and bore the same name, This later Gwen- 
llian was a mystery to him. For the niece of a 
rather coarse farmer—for Cooper, though a wor- 
thy man, was the reverse of refined—she displayed 
unquestionably gentle manners. Then slie show- 
ed a fair knowledge of any subject touched upon 
in conversation. 

What was she—a teacher? She had not the 
look nor the way of the school-ma’am. A gov- 
erness? Possibly. If so, in a good family. 
But her belongings were not of the second-hand 
kind. Philip had a keen eye for female apparel. 
Her lace was of the rarest; her gloves were per- 
fect and of the newest; her dresses were pretty 
in material and well-fitting, though quiet in tone; 
and though she displayed little in the way of jew- 
elry, the stone that sparkled on the head of a 
lace-pin was unmistakably a diamond. She had 
been well cultured, and every word and action 
showed a purity that fitted her name. 

On the other hand, Philip was as much a mys- 
tery to the young girl. He was a gentleman be- 
yond doubt. But what was he doing there, a 
man of eulture, refinement, and «esthetic tastes, 
in that farm-house? He had said nothing of the 
Boudinots, which would have explained it. With 
a little affectation of cynicism, which did not ill 
become him, the man was as clear as water, frank 
as air. But why did he loiter there with no ap- 
parent purpose? The girl did not at first deem 
she was the attraction, but it came to her after 
five weeks, and she grew shy, and her shyness 
for the last week of her stay infected Philip, who 
became shy too, and lost all ease. At length 
she announced to Mrs. Cooper that she had to 
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Sut he’s 
if he be agreeable, he'll do for a 


It is generally a foregone 


| return home, and that her father, who was in 
Philadelphia visiting a friend there, would come 
for her on the following day, and his friend with 
him. Philip heard this with a depression that 
told him he had met his fate, and that it lay in 
the power of this girl to make him happy or mis- 
erable for life. 

All the night that followed, Philip lay and toss- 
ed restlessly. He could not sleep. He felt that 
his father would be as good as his word, but he 
would win a wife then or never. Near morning 
he arose, dressed, and sat at the window until the 
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sun showed itself. Then he slipped out of the 
house and strolled toward a glen a few yards off, 
intending to remain out until he heard the break 
fast bell. It had been a favorite haunt of the 
two, and yet for the last few days both had avoid- 
edit. He made his way to a mossy rock which 
formed a sort of rustic seat, and there he saw 
Gwenny. 

“Miss Gwenllian !” he exclaimed. 

She rose with a rather embarrassed air. “I 
rested badly last night, Mr. Bee, and I came out 
at daybreak. I have been here ever since The 
morning air seems to refresh me.” 

“T have the same experience,” he said al 
have rested badly, or rather have not rested at 
all. J—” 

She looked up inquiringly, and at something 
she read in his eyes, dropped her own, while a 
flush overspread his face and neck. 

“ Gwenny !” he said, desperately and took her 
hand. ‘The fingers trembled in his, but were not 
withdrawn. “Gwenny darling,” he said, ‘ we 
are to part to-day. Do you know that I love you 
dearly ?” 

“Do you—Philip ?” she murmured, but she did 
not look up. 

“Gwenny,” he said, “I have been sailing un 
der false colors, but innocently enough 
a Way among my gentlemen friends of using my 
initials, and so I am ealled among them P. B ‘ or 
Mr. B. When your aunt asked my name, I said 
‘Mr. B.’ and I did not care to undeceive 
but I desire no concealment from vou 


I have 








her: 
uniess you 
do not care for me. Then we will part as we 
met; but I shall be a changed man.’ 

He waited for There was a slight 
tightening of her fingers on his as she half whis 


pe red: 


a reply 


“You must know that I eare for you, Philip 


“ Now, darling,” said the exultant Philip, “ you 
must let me speak to your father to-day ” ; 
* I fear you may find him rather obstinate,” she 
said. ‘ Hesetsan undue store by his daughte: 
“T can satisfy him of my position in society 
and that I am able to maintain you. I 
means of my own, and have—well 


have 
l, I may say I 
had, great expectations; but my father, who is 
several times a millionaire, has taken it into his 
head to fit me with a wife. I prefer to choose 
for myself. If you will be content to share what 
I have, Philip Briggs does not care for more.” 

“ Briggs—Philip !” cried Gwenny, releasing her 
self from his grasp and looking at him wonder 
ingly. “Is your father’s name John ?” 

Yes.” 

* And he lives in Philadelphia a 

a Yes.” 

Gwenny burst into a peal of silvery laughter 
“Do not feel vexed, Philip,” she said at length 
‘I am only laughing at the si 
sitions, 





nilarity of our po 
My father chose a husband for me in 
the same way, and it was to escape discussion of 
the matter that I took these few weeks rustica 
tion. Mrs. Cooper is my old nurse 





called her ‘aunty’ from the time I could toddle 
around. She was married from our house. Her 
husband had very little money, and father bought 
them this farm and stocked it. But, oh think, 
Philip dear, how your father and mine will 
chuckle! You are Philip Briggs, and I—/ am 


” 


Gwenllian Spriggs 





r SAT Be ’ 
USEFUL RECIPES. 

Queen Cake.—Mix one pound of flour, one pound 
of sifted sugar, one pound of currants. Wash one 
pound of butter, and after creaming it, add a teaspoon- 
ful of rose-water. Meanwhile having beaten separate- 
ly until very light the whites and yolks of eight e 
beat the dry ingredients in by degrees. Butter the 
tins that they are to be baked in, and sift fine sugar 
over the tops of the cakes just as they are bei 
in to bake. I 
for rising. 

Nice Fruit Caxe.—One pound of butter; one 
pound of flour; one pound of sugar; two pounds of 
raisins, seeded; one pound of citron; one pound of 
almonds; one pound of currants, washed; twelve 
eggs; ove half-pint glass of wine and brandy mixed 
The great art of makir ike is first to prepare every 
separate ingredient nic and then when they are 
mixed smoothly together, there is no possibility of 
failing if the oven is kept at a moderate h and not 
allowed to alter until the cake is done. The modern 
stove cooks more rapidly than the old Dutch oven, but 
still at least three hours ought to be allowed for the 
baking of a fruit cake. The almonds must be blanch- 
ed and pounded, the currants washed, picked clean, 
and dried, the raisins stoned, and the citron sliced fine 
or chopped. More than half the flour is used in flour- 
ing them. Then the butter must be creamed, the eggs 
whipped until perfectly light, and if attention is given 
to all these details you cannot possibly Have a failure. 

Onanee Caker.—One pound of flour; half a pound of 
butter; eight eggs; one pound of sugar; rind and 
juice of two oranges. Bake in small cups or patty- 
pans in a steady oven. 

A Frenou Puppine.—Six eggs; two cupfuls of white 
Sugar; one quart of sweet milk; half a box of gela- 
tine; teaspoonful of vanilla; one cupful of boiling 
water, Put half a box or one ounce of gelatine into 
one quart of sweet milk, and let it stand for half an 
hour. Meanwhile beat the yolks of six eggs very light 
with a small cupful of white sugar. Put the milk on 
the fire, and when the gelatine is dissolved and the 
milk boils pour it gradually to the eggs, stirring all the 
time. Return it to the fire, and continue to stir until 
it has thickened into a rich custard. Put a cupful of 
boiling water on the fire with the same quantity of 
sugar, and let them boi! ten minutes together, skim- 
ming off any scum that rises. When both preparations 
are moderately cool, mix them together after adding 
the well-whipped whites of egg and vanilla flavoring 
to the syrup. Beat all together hard for twenty min- 
utes, then put the pudding into a mould and set away 
in a cool place until wanted. Except in cold winter 
weather, it should be made twenty-four hours before 
it is needed. 














‘ x put 
Fill the cups only half full, allowing room 
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Dress For Girt From 12 To 14 Years 
O_p.—Back. —([For Front, see Page 132. ) 


For pattern = o a ae see Supplement, 
» Figs. 1-13. 


Fig. 2.—Utster with Cape.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VI., Figs. 46-53. 


QUEEN ALIQUIPPA. 
§ iyo name of this forest empress would 
hardly have found a corner in histor- 
ie records, or be introduced to attention by 


ty of manner, and no less ready tact for 
emergencies, and such, sometimes very 
crooked ones—as are likely to arise when 
in council with an untutored people. 








such a compiler of events as Washington —— = ——— a = . Queen Aliquippa’s wigwam court was lo- 
Irving, except for the treaty made by her eated at the mouth of the Youghiogheny 
Royal Highness that an embassage sent out Fig. 1.—Apron witn Cross Stitcr Fig. 2.—Apron with YoKr anp LONG Fig. 3.—Frenco Apron. River, and greatly annoyed was she that 
by the Governor of Virginia should, on the EmprompEry.—[See Fig. 2, Page 132. ] SLREvEs.—{For pattern and description yy, pattern and description see the official party on their march to Ohio 
way to make a treaty of peace, make ac- For description see Supplement. see Supplement, No, VIL, Figs. 54-08 ] Suppl., No, VIIL, Figs. 59-62. should think of omitting to offer respect- 
quaintance with her realm. ful obeisance at her royal lodge. This 


earnest wish Of the dusky sovereign reach- 
ed the ears of the young leader of the embassy, and with innate gal- 
lantry orders were issued to turn aside from the main route for a brief 
visit of ceremony. The female sachem gave gracious audience, and 
was made pre-eminently happy by the gift of Washington’s old 
“ watch-coat,” and her good graces were completely secured, adds our 
historian, by the presentation of a bottle of rum. 


Despatches and credentials were given to 
George Washington, who was then but a little over twenty years of age ; 
also supplies of provisions, men, tents, and horses were made subject to 
the order of the youthful envoy, and the party started for a long 
journey through forests and over rivers to confer with certain tribes of 
restless Indians. The Governor knew well whom he could trust with 
this important business—a mission demanding both firmness and suavi- 


Frock ror Girt From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD.—Back AnD Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs, 21-30. 


JEWEL CASKET. 
For embroidery desigu and description see Suppl., No. IV., Fig. 31. 


A Ay avft 





ti iii il ie 


. . _— . Sars 1 7s one ra 2. Lae Wi 91 
Brack Vetiver Coat. Fig. 2.—Detai or EMBROLDERY FOR CUSHION, Fig. 1, Fig. 1.-—Unster with Cape.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.' 
Page 132.—Fuus Size, For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 46 55 


For description see Supplement. 
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ae ae: 


A GOOD REPUTATION. 

“ Brown's Bronchial Troches”’ have been before the 
public many years, and are everywhere acknowledged 
to be the best remedy for all throat troubles. 

Mrs. 8. HL. Elliott, Ridgefield, Coun., says: “J have 
never been without them for the last thirty years. 
Would as soon think of living without breath.” 

‘They quickly relieve Coughs, Sore Throat, and Bron- 
chial Affections. For sale everywhere, aud only in 
boxes,—{Adp.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mes. Winstow’s Soormne Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 2 centsa bottle. -—([Adv.] 


Burnett's Coooarnx allays irritation, removes dan- 
druff, and invigorates the action of the capillaries in 
the highest degree.—[Adv.)} 


Exquisite for 
Sure cure for 
N. Y.—[{Adv.] 


Coune.t’s Benzors Cosmetio Soar 
the toilet. Perfect for the bath. 
chapped hands. 25 cents. Box 2148, 


‘Tur superiority of Burnett's Fravorine Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.{Ad.] 


HOUBIGAN 


| ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FIRST-CLASS PERFUMER. 
13, Faub. St. Honore, Paris. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and pen tpl adapted for in- 

valids as weiiasfor pe re in bealth, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 


HEALTH IN OLD AGE. 


Edward Collinson, 


N. Y., says: 


‘I commenced using BRANDRETH’S PILLS 









Queens, 


over fifty-five years ago. I first bought them 
in London, and have continued using them 
since I came to this country in 1536. I am 


now over seventy-five years old, hale and hearty, 
and attribute my wonderful health to the per- 
BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
a bad cold or severe 


use of 
I have 
rheumatism, 
four 
ways cure 


sistent Occa- 
sionally 
indigestion, but 
al- 
Whenever my children have 
been sick with scarlet fever, 


or biliousness, 
doses of BRANDRETH’S PILLS 


me, 


or five 
measles, mumps, 
acid stomach, disordered digestion or costive- 
a few doses of BRANDRETH’S PILLs re- 
store their health at once.” 


ness, 


Brandreth’s Pills are pure. 
ly vegetable, absolutely harmless, 
and safe to take at any time. 

Sold in every drug and medi- 
cine store, either plain or sugar- 


coated. 
Poon PAPERS . @ the NG RAvED ViBizTine 
POUND. Nearly do the PLATE and 50 ARDS, 
quantity than by the « quise for $1.00. Wedding pn vita. 
same money tions. 


Send stamp for samples and pric 


WM. H. HOSKINS Co, 
_PEERLESS DYES 


927 ARCH ST., 


Ane the BEST. 
Sop By DRuGeists. 


are held in high 


zmmedatiate. 





In response to the request of many well-known Americans who wish 
their merits to be shared by every one, 


introduced into the 
ALLEN & Co., 365 


Special 


Co., and receive a sample box by return mail. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders, Sold only in cans, 

Roya Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 











attack of | 


PHILA,, Pa, | 


all combine to leave 


& 367 Canal St., 
Beecham’s Pills, but where they do not, send 25c, direct to B. F. 


Ea the Riad Court of Sustice.. —Gosnell v. Durrant. On Jan. 28, 
ustice Chitty gran 

re wel Sh, “Mr. George Reynolds Dera from infringing Messrs. 

John Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark C CHE RRY BLOSSOM. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


Fifty Years Before the Public. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone,Tonch, Workmanship, and Durability, 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
| WASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 














Perpetual Injunction with costs 








ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from Ene lish Fresh Fraits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


uieeic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 








Made Dishes,and Sauces. 
tonic.” 


Annual sale 8,000,000 jars. 





Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


| | GOLDMEDALPARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 





S"COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NuTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For dst Alp tg PIES ano CAKES. 





ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, Thur & Co., Augusta, Maine 


The Social Season. 


During the season in London Beecham’s Pills 
The exactions of social life, 
the strain consequent upon late hours, late suppers, 
and the indulgence of rich and highly seasoned food, 
the system in a debilitated con- 
dition and the stomach in a state bordering on frenzy, 
if we may use the expression. 

however, taken regularly, have 
the stomach and the digestive organs. 


regard. 


N.  - 
Allen & 


PREPARED ONLY BY THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 








You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
h than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 


Beechan’s Pills, 
a soothing effect on 
Their result is 
A few doses will restore lost complexion, 
bring back the keen edge of appetite, and give health, 
strength, and energy to the whole human frame. 


Beecham’s Pills are now being 
United States through their agents, Messrs. B. F. 
Druggists generally keep 


joke In pound and 
half- ~ Ax os ered for it, 
a package free on 


CROFT - TWALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 


QATARRH 
Cold in Head 












Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
As Beef Tea, “an invaluable 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
von Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 





L’t’d, London, 





| ELY’S CREAM BALM | 








ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N.Y. 


by Pecx’s Pat. ImproveD 

Cusniongp Ear Drums, 

w i NEE distinctly. 
e 


Comfortable, ie the Illustrated book > porn Ee Address 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 Broadway, 


Y F fons &i paper. 





m’fr for Illus 
E.Burnham, 71 statese "Cent" 1 Music GeaiyChicago 


NECESSARY TO FINE WORK. 








gauged three ways ; the best made. 


FRE 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


$1.00 by mail. 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys 
tem. Address Rood Magle Seale Co., Quincy, LL 


hody, withont 





accomplish. ismektone. JuLtan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
‘becoming’ to ladies 


guarn 
oho wear their hair parted, $6 
to size and color. 





A pair of Nickel-Plated Ideal Button-Hole Cutters; 


R. G. LEWIS, Chillicothe, 0. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
eifie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying ‘disfig- 
urements from face and 
injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 











VOLUME XXII, NO. 8. 


= 
PURITY 
anoBEAUTY 


Cuticura Remeoies Cure 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 
From Pimp.es to ScroruLa 

O PEN CAN DO JUSTIOR TO THE ESTEEM IN WHIOH 

the Curiovra Remepixs are held by the thou- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and 
blood, with loss of hair. 

Cuttoura, the great Skin Cure, and Curioura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, pre’ ‘pared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cutiovura Resorvent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cotioura, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrre Dave 
anp Cuemtioat Co., Boston, Mass, 

Send for ‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 
= 
= 








Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “@@ 
skin prevented by Cuticura Soar. ices 





Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and W eal 
YF ness speedily cured by Cutiovra ANTI-Pain 
Paster, the only pain-killing plaster. - 








In 1% Pint Glass Jars. 
Quart, Pint, and Half-Pint Cans. 


READY FOR USE, SAVE LABOR AND EXPENSES, 


Require only a few minutes’ warming. 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Mullagatawny, 
Chicken Gumbo, Mock Turtle, Ox-Tail, To- 
mato, Consommé, Julienne, Printanier, 
Vegetable, French Bouillon, Beef, 
Pea, Clam Broth. 


Prepared under the Supervision of 


ALPHONSE BIARDOT, 
OF PARIS, 
Judge Expert for Food Products at the Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition. 
We ask for a trial and a comparison with 
any other brand on the market. 


Their superior quality has caused them to be served 
on the Palace and Parlor Buffet Cars of the Pullman, 
Wagner, Union, Monarch, Chicago, Alton, and St. 
Louis, Mann, Woodruff, Intercolonial RK. R. of Can- 
ada Companies. 


—_— 


Send us 12 cents in stamps to help pay expreasage 
and receive a sample can, your choice, Address 


101 Warren Street, N. Y. 
SOLD BY LEADING GROCERS. 
Insist on getting our brand, as it is the — 


GAFE AFE INVESTMENTS. 


Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, 400,470 
Cuarantee © Strength, $1,150,470 


Record of our 18 YEA RS’ business. 
* _— Mortgages a, aged aggregating bar 768 818 
n f 


6,368,162 

9,912 “ paid : “ e+  B410,656 

Interest paid aggregating - - - ~ 3,346,495 
Total paid to investors - - 8,756,151 


We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer, 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business, 
Savings oes for oo aegagaag 
ormation furnished 
J.B.WA TKINS LAND MOR TGAGE CO., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; 

Mew York — HENRY’ DICKINSON, 319 9 Broaeway. 


ESTABLISHED 


18Ol. 









THE HAIR. 


Since the year 1801 
this invaluable prep- 
aration has been" be- 
fore the public, and 
every year as its excel- 
lences become more extensively known, its popularity 
has increased. For removing dandruff, cleansing and 
restoring the hair, and for all ailments of the head, it 
is a sovereign remedy. It will keep the hair moist, 
thick, and lustrous, and is warranted to preveut it from 
ever becoming gray, thin, harsh, or scurfy. 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N.Y. City. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Mile. GOLDSCHMIDT’S CREME D’ELEGANCE. 


A preparation long and successfully used by French 
and English ladies to develop the bust, producing 
a permanently healthy, firm, and full bosom. Suc- 
cess guaranteed. Correspondence confidential. Order 
from Drnggist or mailed direct, securely sealed, for $2. 

M. F. CLARKE, Sole Agent for the U.S. 
Wholesale Depot, 266 Greenwich Street, New York. 
Sealed Circulars Free. 








Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years, Try it, 
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Light Summer Dresses 


It is not too early to buy 
Dresses for the Seaside, the 
Mountains,the Summer Re- 
sorts, Fine Mohairs, printed 
and plain; India Silks, Fine 
Wool Serges, Printed Cash- 
meres, and Printed Failles ; 
Zephyrs, Sateens, and Ging- 
hams are the Seasonable, 
Fashionable Fabrics. 

Send for Samples, while 
the lines are unbroken, stat- 
ing as definitely as possible 
the kind of goods desired. 





James McCreery & Co.,. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


19-inch Black Surah silk,) 
worth 65c. r “| 48c. | 
19-inch Black Rhadames, : all a ’ 
silk, brilliant finish, worth T5c..... '59c. 
21-inch Black Faille weeme iia 1 98c. | 
s 
'49c. 
t 
‘5O0c. 


all 


wear guaranteed, worth $ Jats 
22-inch P rinted India Sie, cvie ’ 
colors (foreign silks) worth T5c. .. 
Black Mohair Brilliantine Ss, 
upwards from, ... 
46-inch Black He nriettas, 
wool, worth $1.00,... 
Priestley’s Black Silk- w a de 
Henrietta, regular value $1.50.at § 
Pure Mohair Brilliantines, ) 
in all the new colors, a very desir- 
able fabric, 


Dainty 


$1.19 


from T5c. to... .. 


Designs in French Sateens, Scotch 


Ginghams, Challies, Lawns; daily open- | 


lng at very attractive prices, 


New Spring Catalogue, now in press, mailed free, 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
Ha, 60, & 82 West 23d St, MY, City 


ADVANCE IN PRICE. 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


TheLadies Home Journal 


is to be made BETTER and LARGER. It 
can be had now for only 50 Cents per year; 
another year it will cost $1.00. We 
shall double the price because we cannot afford 
to furnish so good a paper as the JOURNAL is to 
be for less than Une Dollar, but we shall double 
its value, and give you more of it for your 
money. AGENTS can make hundreds of 
dollars securing subscriptions at 


Half Price up to July Ist, 1889. 


We offer them good pay for every subscriber se- 
cured, and an tothe person who 
extra Prize of shall send us the 
largest number; $400 for the second largest 
list, and soon. Sample copies and posters will 
be furnished, so that a great demand can be 
created inany neighborhood. 


CURTIS PUBLISHINC CO. 
__ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


wre you DOOR MAT 


ASK FOR THE Polished Brass, or 


Calvanized Steel 


“FLEXIBLE” 
narion av’) WERE MAT 


and take no other. They are the s Strongest, most 
Durable, and ALWAYS CLEAN. They are 
reversible, and have ten times more scraping surface 
than any other. The REST AND CHEAPEST. 
Sold by all Carpet and Hardware Dealers. Made only by 


THE NATIONAL WIRE MAT CO., CHICAGO, 
Send for Illustrated Price List, 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


arresS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


Are the BEST. 
SoLp By DruGoists. 


PEERLESS DYES 


at} TOC. | 
"$1.25 | 


etloencl) 
“otal ble Ke €. 
COTTON GOODS. 


. Anderson's” ” Celebrated 


ZEPHYRS. 


“Freres Koechlin’s ” 
PRINTED SATEENS. 





These renowned fabrics are specially 
attractive in design and coloring. 


| ry ieee 
| Droadovey KH 1 9th ét. 
ra 





‘Dancing - School and 
Party Suits..: 


BEST &CO 





OW E invite special attention to our assortment of 
Fine Dress Suits for Boys and Youths—COR- 
RECT STYLES for all ages, from 4 to 18 years, 
at the lowest prices. We also make to measure in the 

| best manner at moderate prices, 


Military-School Uniforms a Special Feature. 


At $5 and $6 


We offer a very desirable line of Boys’ Suits and Over- 
coats—our own make—warranted strictly all wool, and 
we believe are the best in every respect to be had 
for the price. 


Catalogues furnished and mail orders promptly filled. 


G0 & 62 West 230 SL, N.Y. 


OUR NEW 


ENGLISH AND SCOTCH 
GINGHAMS. 


A full set of samples will be sent for 
10 cents, which will be refunded if goods 
are ordered from the samples. 


R. H. STEARNS & CO. 


Tremont Street and Temple Place, 


Mention this Paper. BOSTON, MASS, 





WON 





Ue a 
Miss M. E. Orr. 
OFFICIAL REPORT: 
the Gold Medal for the Championship of the World. 





REMINGTON 


GOLD MEDAL 
SILVER. MEDAL 


" Championship of the World, 


At Toronto, August 13, 1888. 


“On General Writing—law, evidence, 


R. H. MACY & (0, 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th TO 14th ST. 


BLACK SILK. 


1000 pieces purchased from a 
large importer in liquidation far 
below cost of production, which we 
offer at about one third less than 
current prices. 

ALL- SILK 





FAILLE FRANC AISE AT 49c. 
65c. TO PRODUCE 

EXTRA HEAVY SMALL ROUND-CORD ALL-SILK 
OTTOMAN, WARRANTED not to CRACK OR SLIP 

IN SEAMS, AT 68c.; COST S0c. TO PRODUCE 
DOUBLE-WARP BLACK SURAH, WITH A VA- 
RIE'TY OF GRAY STRIPES, FROM HAIR LINE 

TO W-INCH, AT 49c.; COST S0c. TO IMPORT. 
ALL-SILK HEAVY BLACK WATERED SILK AT 

69c.; GOOD VALUE FOR $1.00. 

BLACK = RE ROYAL, NEW ee, 
; USUAL PRICE, $1. 


; COST 


AT 


24-inch oo Si K ROUND-CORD BL "AC K FAILLE | 


t LYON, at 98c.; WORTH $1.35. 


EXTRA HE AVY BLACK DUCHESSE & RHADAME | 
AT 


$1.25; EXCELLENT VALUE FOR $1.60 
24-INCH TRIPLE-WARP BLACK SURAH AT 98c. 

REGULAR RETAIL PRICE, $1.40. 
DOUBLE-WARP BLACK SURAH, WITH RICH 
WHITE SATIN STRIPES, AT T4c.; WORTH $1.00. 


We prepay freight to all towns within 
a radius of 100 miles on paid purchases 
of $5 and over, 


Mail Orders Carefully Executed. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


BARBOUR’ Ss 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Ev ery v ariety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the ancien 


‘Lon dll around aun 
the Retailers, 


then write to C7.C. SHAYNE, 
manufacturer, 103 Prince St., 


for his price for a genuine 


London - dressed ALASKA 
SEAL-SKIN GARMENT, 
which is 10 per cent. less 


than the same quality can be 
purchased elsewhere. Small 
Furs and Plush Garments 

marked way down. Fashion 
== Book mailed free. 





LATEST STYLES OF WEDDING AND 
VISITING CARDS 

Work done in the Highest Style of the 

for Price-list and Samples. 
JOHN R. andumninans 


Art. Send 
Plate and 50 cards, $1.00. 
150 Nassau St., N.Y. 


STA N DARD 


TYPEWRITER. 





Remtneton. 
and commercial matter—*Miss M. E. Orr won 


*Mr. McGurrin won the Silver Medal in the same class.” 
*Both Miss Orr and Mr. McGurrin used the Remington Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 





“THE 
BEST 


HOME PAPER ....’’.«. 

















Send your Address to the Press Company, Limited, Philada, 
Pa., and get a SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


* * * * * 





ODEN MINERAL PASTILLE 





For Sale by all Druggists at 50 Cents a Box. 

















Le Boutilier Bros. 


Broadway and 14th St., N.Y. 


NEW SPRING SILKS. 


Figured IN DIA SILKS, new designs, 49¢.,59¢.,.69¢. 
Imported BLACK GROS-GRAIN SLLKS 59e. 
American BLACK FAILLE FRANCAISE 7T5e. 


Novelties in PERSIAN EFFECTS..$1.75 to $3.00 


NEW DRESS COODS. 


40-inch FRENCH CASHMERES, all colors 48e. 
40-inch HIN DOO SERGES, all colorsand black 50¢e. 
2 cases Black French Cashmeres, worth $1.25. 90e, 
Our new PARIS NOVELTIES, consisting of 
Fine French Serges, with wide silk and satin 
borders, worth $2.00 per yard, now open at...81.25 


NEW WASH FABRICS. 
FRENCH a exclusive designs, best 
quality aes , 
DOMESTIC ‘$s ATEENS, French designs P 
SCOTCH GINGHAMS, immense variety. 25e. to 60c. 
Domestic Striped Seersuckers, worth 124 c¢. 


TMC. 

— 4 Fine Plaid and Striped Ginghams, worth 
. 2ye 

pennies Wool Challies, latest designs, "best 
quality 18e, 

Shirting C ambrics, 36-inch, new styles, worth 
DL Cawibu trikes mages teeedinackeéuutoe en 12\Ke. 


FRENCH KID CLOVES. 


150 doz. Real French Kid Gloves, 4 button, Em- 
broiderec, magnificent standard quality, se- 


lected skins of Real French Kid in T ans, 
Modes, Slates, Browns, Mahogany, Navy, 
Doe, Green, &c. Sizes 543 to Ty. Regular 
price, $1 40 per pair zene ze at T5ec. 


All mail matter should bear our street address, 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


DRAGON 
FAST 








IN 


TRADE-MARK. 


LAWNS, Hall ul Checked, 


WOMEN'S DRESS WEAR. 


Will not crock or fade. 
Improves in brilliancy by 
Washing 


Warranted 


ABSOLUTELY FAST. 


None Genuine without the above Trade-Mark, 


Darlings On; 
Di Aik Oo: 


pa. Importation of 


RICH SILKS, SATINS TULLES, 
Light Silks and Wool, 


AND ALL-WOOL FABRICS 


FOR 


WEDDING, RECEPTION, DINNER, 
ald Bridesmaids’ Costumes, 


126% 1128 Cheolwwh St 
Philadelphia 








MUSIC CIVEN AWAY. 


To introduce ‘Woodward's Musical Monthly’ 
($1.00 per year) in every family having a piano or or- 
gan, we will send free five complete pieces of 
our very latest popular vocal and instru- 
mental music, full size (l11\x13 inches), 
printed on elegant heavy music paper, and 


would cost $2.00 at any music store. Send 
address on a postal. We also publish the latest 


success, ** The Ship that Carries Me Home,”’ 
a beautiful and popular song and chorus, mailed for 
40 cents. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO,, 
842 & 844 Broadway, New York. 


SHOPPIN by a lady of experience, 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. _— 


PURCHASING AGENCY, eit 


DECKER, 825 Broadway, New? York. 


In New York of all kinds 
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FACKITR. 
HOW i COURTED ROSE, 

I rook her little hand in mine; 

It quivered like a bird; 
And as I felt its touch divine 

A trembling sigh I heard. 
Momentous time! Should 1 propose? 

I knew not what to say; 
As I beheld my blushing Rose 


I felt my hair turn gray! 
There was a passage in Lucile 
Just suited to my case; 
I knew ‘twould melt a heart of steel 
Tf quoted with true grace. 
1 started—stam mered—shiu Med 
And though Iam not brave, 
O then [ would have gladly rushed 
To glory or the grave. 


blushed, 


I thought of Byron, Scott, and Moore; 
Ah, could I but recall 
A bit of their poetic lore! 
I once had known it all 
“QO woman in our hours of ease,” 
I blanderingly said, 
And then I thought my tongue would freeze, 
And wished that I were dend. 


My heart was beating like a flail, 
And yet my lips were dumb. 

The clock that hung upon a nail 
Ticked louder than a drum. 

I could not see; for, strange to tell, 
The air seemed ful] of smoke 

Then from my tougne the tetrere fell, 
And then—and then I spok« 


**I love you, dear,” J said in haste; 
“T love you too,” she said; 
And then I clasped her dainty waist, 
And kissed her lips of red 
Then came a. flood of poetry ; 
I spouted yards of rhyme ; 
And she is going to. marry me 
In apple-blossom time. 
Sanur 
ae 
Gone to pot—The pepper. 
—_——_~——_ 
AN INFANT HERCULES. 
“Is the baby strong ?” ; 
* Well, rather. You know what a tremendous voice 
re has?” 


Minturn Prox. 


“= 
“ Well, he lifts that five or six times an hour.” 
eo 

A GOOD SUGGESTION. 

« James,” said, the museum keeper's wife, “ there 
is a good dealin the papers nowadays about these 
New South Whales. I think we ought to get one of them, even if it | 

} 
| 
| 
| 











is only stuffed.” 





A ranting tragedian {s sure to indulge in hoarse play sooner or later. 
ert = 
THE MAIN TROUBLE. 


* But his andience insulted him; they kept egging him on and on.” 
“No, they didn’t. They kept egging him off and off 
pulled a gun on them.” 


That's why he 











SHE KNEW WHERE IT BELONGED. 
“Hi you, JONAS, QUIT YO" HANGIN’ WID YO’ HEAD 
DOWN. Fus TING YO’ KNOW, DE BLOOD ‘LL ALL RUN IN 


YO HEAD AN’ GIB YOU DIGESTION OB DE BRAIN.” 

“WAAL, STANDIN' ON MY FEET WON’T DE BLOOD RUN 
IN DEM?” 

“Yass, YO' NIGGAH; BUT DEAH’S WHAH IT B'LONGS.” 


THEIR USES, 
Recording capers, 
Good for tapers 
—Morning papers. 
—— 
THE WISDOM OF YOUTH 
**I don't see what pa is cleaning the snow off for,” said Willie. 
suow is clean enough, goodness knows.” 
ASHE ERE 


A decorator snggests that frost-work makes au appropriate frieze foi 
an ice-house, 


“The 


pe AS 

NOT IMPOSSIBLE. 

“Speak French? Well, I guess I do. 
five years for nothing ?” 

“T didn’t know. Judging from the way you live with your wife's fa- 

ther here, I didn’t know but what you did live in Paris five years for no- 

thing.” 


Do you suppose I lived in Paris 


——_——~> 
PLEASANT FOR THE POET. 

“There is ove thing about my poem,” said the poet—“ the editor said 
it was very compact.” 

“I think he must have meant that it was like a very wet snowball, 
rather slushy eh ?” eae ars 

WAITING FOR HIS PARCEL. 

Dey-coons Draven (politely, to customer who has made 
“Won't you sit down, sir, while waiting for your package ?” 

Customer. “‘ Weill, I have been sitting down more or less. 
you got a bed handy so that I can lie down 2” 


a purchase) 
Haven't 


ae 
OUTSIDE ASSISTANCE 

Next-poon Neraunorn (to Mre Hendricks). “Well, Mrs. Hendricks, I 
aim very glad to have made your acquaintance, and I hope your husband 
will soon feel better. Can I do anything for you ?” 

Mas. Henpetoxs. “ No, Mrs. Charger, there is nothing at all, I assure 
you.” 

Bonny. “You can do something for pa. He says if you'd stop that 
thumping on your piano he'd be willing to pay a big price for it.” 
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NOT LIKELY TO INTERFERE. - 
MR. LARD (to garcon at hotel in Padua). ‘‘ WHAT IS THERE TO SEE HERE ?” 
GARCON. “THERE ARE SOME FAMOUS PICTURES BY GIOTTO.” 
MR: LARD. “Do you suPPOSE HE WILL LET US SEE. THEM?” 
GARCON. “WELL, HE CERTAINLY WILL NOT PREVENT YOU, SIR.” 
ANOTHER GREAT ARTIST. QUITE A DIFFERENT THING. 
“ What a wonderful painter Rubens was!” remarked Merritt at the art Tommy Traddles came into the house crying, and in a very mussed up 
gallery. condition. 
“Yes,” assented Cora, “It is said of him that he could change a | ‘Now, Tommy,” said his mother, “haven’t I told you time and again 
laughing face into a sad one by a single stroke.” | nog to play with that wicked little McCarthy boy 2” 
** Why,” spoke up little Johnnie, in disgust, “ my school-teachercando | “TI huin’t been playin’ with him,” sobbed Tommy; “ he’s been playin’ 
that.” | with me.” 
COLD SYMPATHY. _ Whenever they have a fight in the French Senate, the true humorist is 
Cuotty. “ Confound that beastly dog of yours! He has taken a piece | impelled to speak of it as an uproar bouge. 
out of my trousers.” 
Owner. “Tut, tut! He was only in play. Besides, your trousers are lane ee —— — 
s0 wide you will never miss it.” il il | hi { i \ VAAN X \ 
aie. CATTLE ei 
The Knights of Morocco are mostly Deys PIPE Wh. Y \ VOPR ANS 
3 ee LN YE } Pes ~ , 
Nothing new under the sun? Well, the writer of this paragraph saw a Y = Ray 
polite guard on the L road yesterday. 
apinedpitentaate 
PUT HIS FOOT IN IT. 
“The saddest words are often the sweetest,” murmured De Boor. 
“The lover's good-night, for instance.” 
“Yes,” sighed Miss Weary, “I always like to hear you say it.” 
—_—_>—__- : 
CHANCE. 
The reader who’s in search of fame 
May think the way is dark; 
Yet the man whi cannot «ign his name 
Is the one who makes his mark, 
— 
Tire man in the moon never has to pay board bills. He lives on tick— 
Luua tic, as it were. 
NOT THE KIND OF A CHARM HE WAS AFTER. 
NORTHERN GENTLEMAN (who has been reading on the 
subject of Voudooism among the colored people, and thinks he will 
make a little original research). ‘JASPER, DO ANY OF YOUR 
PEOPLE CARRY CHARMS ABOUT THEM FOR PROTECTION 2?” 
JASPER. ‘OH YES, SAH; BUT I NEBBER HEAR DEM CALL 
CHARMS ’FORE ; MOLE GINERALLY CALL DEM RAZORS, SAH.” 
SELF-RESPECT GONE. 

Husuanp. ‘ My dear, these trousers are frayed at the bottom.” 

Wire. “They are the best you've got, John, except your dress 
trousers.” % 

Hossanp. ‘Well, give them to me. I have an important interview on 
hand to-day in which I expect to be at different times proud, haughty, 
indifferent, dignified, and perhaps a trifle disdainful. A man can’t be all 
that successfully with fringe on the bottoms of his trousers.” 

< a 

A good site for the house of a coal dealer is anthracite, 

donomnetaielliindeiioias 
IN A TERRIBLE CONDITION. 

Wire. “ Where are you going, John? It’s getting very late.” 

Hussanp (who has been reading a patent-medicine almanac). “Vm gorug 
to see a doctor if I live to find one.” 

a ee 
NO TIME FOR FOOLISHNESS. 
Dratrr (to countryman looking at clocks). “‘*NoW there's something 
i! unique in the way of clocks, sir. When the hour begins, a bird comes 
! out from the top and sings, ‘Cuckoo.’ For instance, I turn this hand to 
tt ee | three o’clock, and now the bird comes out and sings *Cuckoo’ three 
om a i . times.” 
ONE AT A TIME. Countryman (enthusiastically, to wife). ‘‘By gum, Mariar, don’t that 
FARMER JAYHAWK (who hears a grand opera for the first beat all!” . 
time). “HOLD ON THAR, YOU FELLER! KAIN‘'T YE WAIT Wirr. “That kind 0’ clock may do fur people who've got lots o’ time, 
TILL THE LADY GITS THROUGH BEFORE YE BEGIN TER but it ’d take me half the forenoon every day to look after the bird.” 
HOLLER?” > 
A STARTLING RESEMBLANCE. 
A HOPELESS TASK be ee is a painting of my grandmother, Mr. Foxglove, quite re- 
UES. : cently done.” 
Mr. Edison’s smart as a red wheeled cart, He. “ Why, what a startling resemblance, Miss Pedigree! You look 
But we're certain he'll never be able almost enough alike to be twin sisters.” 
To patent a bird—though it seems too absurd— 1 
That can lay ‘neath th’ Atlantic a cable. - 
y A SUCCESSFUL AFFAIR. 
Wire (to her husband, a physician). “‘Did you stop at the Vancouve 
AS GOOD AS AN ENGLISHMAN ball to-night, William ?” 
Pte a bt 5 A eect ly ore apa . Puystoran. “ For a few minutes, my dear.” 
Lapy (to applicant for coachman). ‘‘ Are you an Englishman 2” Wire. “Did it seem to be a successful affair 2?” 
Arriioant. “No, mum; I was born in Ireland; but I’ve lived so lopg Puystotan. “ Oh yes: while I was there a young lady fell.in a faintiny 
in Ameriky that Is’pose I do seem quite English, you know.” condition, and I prescribed for her. Here is her father’s card.” 
\ 
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